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The following suggestions have occurred to me while engaged in 
reading the text of Catullus which Mr. F. W. Cornish is preparing 
for the Loeb series of classical texts and translations. 

ii. 5 ff: 

cum desiderio meo nitenti 
carum nescio quid lubet iocari. 


All lovers of Catullus are much indebted to Professor J. S. Philli- 
more for the service which he has done the poet here. I had long 
felt a vague dissatisfaction with the current rendering of vs. 5: 
ov pav é€nraka pdrav eis dvdpa yeve@v. desiderio meo nitenti is 
really shocking Latin for “‘the bright lady of my longing love” 
(Munro), not only upon the grounds on which Mr. Phillimore assails 
it,! but for the added offense in nitent?. I do not wish here to under- 
take the somewhat ungracious office of criticizing his ingenious and 
not inelegant reconstruction of the poem as a whole. I confine my- 
self to a single detail in which amendment is possible without dis- 
turbing his edifice. He would write tenetur for nitenti, though 
apparently preferring mouetur, were that as near to the MSS. I 
should prefer it too, and for the following reason. One of the charms 
of the poem to my mind is the lightness of its touch. Catullus seems 
to play with his passion as Lesbia plays with her bird. Now the 
permanence suggested to the mind in tenetur, “is possessed by,” 


1 Classical Philology V, 217. 
[CuAssicaL PaILoLoey VII, January, 1912) 1] 
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jars upon this fancy, if fancy it be; and I should like instead a verb 
with more fugitive associations. incidente is the sort of word 
that would express the fits of longing for her lover which Lesbia 
sought to beguile by this apparently aimless toying. ci might easily 
fall out after in=ni and the other changes would be easy. It may 
be noticed that line 3 ends with -enti. The appropriateness of 
desiderium incidit, épws éumimre, scarcely needs substantiating, and 
elsewhere Catullus uses the verb of casual happenings, x. 5. 


xxxix. 10 ff.: 
si urbanus esses aut Sabinus aut Tiburs 
aut parcus Vmber aut obesus Etruscus 
aut Lanuuinus ater atque dentatus. 


The amplest and up to a certain point the most satisfactory of all 
recent discussions of this well-known crux is that on pp. 202, 203 of 
G. Friedrich’s Kommentar zu Catullus. First he disposes of the 
pretensions of parcus OG. For (1) Catullus is speaking of physical 
characteristics only; (2) Ellis’ parallels for the application of parcus, 
“thrifty,” to the Umbrian are illusory. For in Mart. xii. 81 
“Vmber” is a personal name. Athenaeus (see below) gives the 
Umbrians a very different character. The right sense is that pre- 
served in the Vatican gloss, Mai Cl. Auct. vii. 574, “‘pinguis grossus. 
nam obesus plus est quam pinguis. Catullus ait Aut pinguis ubera 
aut obesus et prossus.”! Starting from the letters of parcus he would 
find some adjective in sense equivalent to pinguis. Rejecting fartus, 
which cannot be shown to be used thus, he accepted the pastus of 
Voss. pastus might be corrupted to parcus through partus as at Sil. 
It. 9. 603. It may be used adjectivally. For, unlike fartus, it is 
glossed by adjectives, evrpodos, mimedrjs, Auapds, as well as by 
participles, BooxnOeis, tpadeis. And it is used in literature of a 
“permanent condition’ and hence approximates to an adjective; 
Mart. 12. 75. 3, “pastas glande nates habet Secundus”; 13. 41. 1, 
“lacte mero pastum”; Spect. 3.4, “uenit et epoto Sarmata 
pastus equo”; Ov. Am. 3. 8. 10, “sanguine pastus eques.” 
Here the case breaks down. For the addition to pastus of the abla- 
tives which are printed in spaced type shows that it has its full 


t The gloss is corrupt; but why he corrupts it further by altering ef prossus to 
et grossus I don’t know. 
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participial force, and thus the use of pastus for pinguis remains unsup- 
ported for the literature. In the Journal of Philology XVII, 235 
I defended porcus, the correction of Scaliger, anticipated by the Itali, 
“h et Brixiani,” Ellis ed. minor. In all respects but one this may 
claim to be equal or superior to pastus. But it involves a certain 
jolt in the expression (more apparent, however, in English than in 
Latin), inasmuch as Vmber porcus (adjective, noun) would have to 
correspond to EHtruscus obesus (noun, adjective). 

What then are we to do? Perhaps this. We may concede to 
Herr Friedrich that pastus underlies parcus, without however attrib- 
uting pastus to Catullus; or we may suppose that parcus is an unlucky 
attempt to fill up a gap in the text from the passage of Silius upon 
which Professor Ellis vainly builds “‘his [Vmbris] Sassina diues | 
lactis et haud parci Martem coluisse Tudertes,”! 8. 461. In neither 
case will the tradition help us toward restoring the actual word 
which Catullus wrote, although pastus and pinguis will corroborate 
each other in regard to its sense. The cutward connection between 
a rich country and a well-fed and self-indulgent nation is attested 
for Umbria by Athenaeus 12. 526, 76 tav "OuSpicav dnow vos 
émrieik@s elvat aBpodiartov tapamAnoiws te Brotevey trois Avdois 
xopav te exe ayaOhny Sev mpoedOeciv eis evdapoviay. And 
of this natural fertility the native poet Propertius (himself no 
Spartan) writes i. 22, fin., “Vmbria . . . . | me genuit terris fertilis 
uberibus.”’ The adjective here applied to the land was one suitable 
also to the inhabitants. Sabinus Masurius, quoted by Aulus Gellius 
iv. 20, ““equum nimis strigosum et male habitum sed equitem eius 
uberrimum et habitissimum uiderunt,” and in Plautus Merc. 519 
we have ‘“‘subtemen uberius”’ a “stouter” thread, opposed to “sub- 
temen tenue.” Catullus himself uses the adjective with ager, 
xlvi. 5, where it is corrupted to ruber. So it seems not unlikely that 
Catullus wrote “uber Vmber,” “the plump Umbrian.” If this is 
so, he wrote what, once in the form uber aber, could hardly have 
survived through so many centuries of copying, except by a miracle. 
pastus and pinguis will then be either explanatory glosses which have 
ousted the original word or metrical supplements of a defective line. 


1It is clear that Silius is holding a brief for his ‘‘ruricolae Vmbri.’’ Sassina 
is diues, but lactis. The Tudertes are haud parci, but in Marte colendo. 
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bi 20 i.: 
floridis uelut enitens 
myrtus Asia ramulis 
quos Hamadryades deae 
ludicrum sibi roscido 
nutriunt umore. 


The trouble here is purely metrical. For, as Riese’s parallel 
(Pliny N.H. ix. 38) shows, the collocation roscidus (rosidus) umor is 
unexceptionable. But it is a serious trouble none the less. The 
repetition in the pherecratean of the dactylic rhythm in the glyconics 
must be regarded as of the essence of the stanza, and the appearance 
of the spondee here is almost as shocking as it would be in the fourth 
line of the Sapphic.!' For such contractions of short syllables in other 
meters of Catullus reasons are never difficult to find. The 55th poem, 
addressed to Camerius, which is in a five-footed measure, shows a 
variant line in which the dactyl of the hendecasyllable is replaced 
by a spondee, and L. Mueller de re metrica p. 183 (2d ed.) acutely 
observes “‘multiplicatis spondeis bene exprimitur quantis molestiis 
aerumnisque conflictatus sit poeta in quaerendo Camerio.” In one 
single instance the still longer Galliambic line has all its shorts con- 
tracted into longs. But no one who reads aloud the final verse of 
Attis’ lament can fail to perceive that the heavy rhythm of lxiii. 73, 
“jam iam dolet quod egi iam iamque paenitet,’’ is fully justified, we 
may almost say demanded, by the functions which it has to perform. 
But what can we say here except in the words of L. Mueller, that 
nulla apparet causa? cur semel? in hymenaeo priore admiserit phe- 
recrateum talem.’’’ It is not strange then that many efforts have 
been made to correct the line. The following are known to me: 
“nutriunt in odore” Guarinus; ‘‘nutriunt in agello” Pleitner; 
“‘nutriuntur honore” Maehly; ‘‘nutriwere cruore” Weber; “nutriere 
liquore”’ H. Richards loc. cit. Perhaps the least improbable from the 
diplomatical point of view is Maehly’s; for ho might fall out before 
no and the unusual middle form might very well have its ending 
detached. But the phrase it offers is artificial and so inferior to 


1T don’t say ‘‘ quite as shocking”’ because the longer the line the less obtrusive the 
license. 


2 My italics. 
3 Compare Mr. H. Richards’ remarks in the Classical Review IX (1895) 305a. 
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what it would'supplant. Mr. Richards’ suggestion is not exposed to 
this objection, but by the way of letter corruption there is no road 
from nutriere liquore to nutriunt (h)umore, nor can we make one by 
assuming that liquor would be glossed by wmor. 

When a MS lection is unmeaning as well as unmetrical, the 
critic will attack the letters; when unmetrical only, the phrase. The 
verb, at least in some form or other, is admittedly unassailable. 
Not so the noun. We observe that the idea of moisture is already 
present in the epithet, and that therefore, though it may, it need 
not be given again in the substantive. Let us then seek for a 
phrase on which wmore would be a reasonable gloss. We shall 
find it, I think, in ‘“‘roscido ....alimento.” This expression 
is not a direct one, and so not unsuitable for a gloss; it contains a 
rarity (the singular of alimenta; see the Thesaurus article), and 
so it is suitable again. alimentum is often applied to plants: 
Thesaurus, p. 1586, from which I take Seneca N.Q. iii. 11. 3 “‘[aquas] 
in alimentum suum nemora ducebat”; ibid. 4, ‘‘si aquas arbusta 
siccarent quibus alimentum ex proximo est”’; Columella iv. 2. 24; 
Columella ii. 2. 24 “‘inferiores [radices] .... facilius capient 
umoris alimentum”; Pliny N.H. xvii. 252, “cum alimento nimis 
abundare sentiuntur [ulmi].”” With nutriunt also is alimentum 
appropriate. The Hamadryades are nutrices of the tree and in Ov. 
M. 10. 391 f. the nutrix “inania nudans | ubera per cunas alimentaque 
prima precatur”; Macrobius Sat. vii. 12. 3 conjoins the words “dum 
semper nouo spirandi nutriuntur alimento.” 


Ibid. 176 ff.: 
illi non minus ac tibi 
pectore uritur intimo 
flamma sed penite magis. 


So far as I know, Baehrens (Commentary) and Professor Giri are 
the only two scholars of recent date who are dissatisfied with this. 
The former says, ‘‘flamma urit pectus, igni uritur homo” (Ovid 
Met. i. 495) “‘sic deus in flammas abiit sic pectore toto uritur”; Apul. 
Met. ii. 7 “uréris intime”’; “nec hercle Graeco illo ‘wip dalerar” 
(h.e. incenditur) defenditur insolens utique in sermone latino famma 


1 This is in answer to Riese, who had quoted Soph. Trach. 765. 
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uritur,” and I have nothing to add except to note the irrelevance of 
Ellis’ citation of colores uruntur, inuruntur. 

Baehrens’ correction was “‘illa non minus hic tibi | pectus uritur 
intimum | flamma,” that is, ‘‘Here (where you can see your husband) 
your heart burns with a flame as hot as his.” The conjecture 
changes too much, and assumes, unwarrantably, that Catullus must 
here be speaking of the bridegroom’s feelings “‘which reason and the 
context show are more openly expressed than the bride’s.”” As to 
“‘reason,” Baehrens has not seen that Catullus is putting in an apol- 
ogy for a certain masculine shyness, which, as ‘‘best men”’ know, is 
apt to be in evidence on these fateful occasions; so further on the 
bridegroom is commended for overcoming it, “‘bonum | non abscondis 
amorem.” And I can see nothing in 173 “totus immineat tibi,”’ or 
in ‘“u. 139” to justify the statement ‘“flagrare maritum u. 139 
dictum est.”” The commentators have quoted (Tibullus) iii. 11. 17, 
“‘optat idem nobis iuuenis sed tectius optat,”’ put in the mouth of 
Sulpicia, at which Ovid glances in his Ars (where are other allusions 
to the third book of the Tibullus collection)! “‘uir male dissimulat: 
tectius illa cupit.”” But the situation is not the same as here. For 
Sulpicia did the courting, not Cerinthus. Giri’s proposal is to write 
ardet in for uritur. It is true that in might easily drop away before 
“intimo.”’. But why should ardet have been tampered with? The 
hypothesis of metrical alteration would have no support in the facts; 
cf., e.g., the MS reading of 191, “ad maritum tamen iuuenem.” 
Professor Giri would doubtless have conjectured urit in if uro could 
be used without an object. Till there is proof of this we must all 
observe a similar restraint. The fifteenth-century correction was 
“ille non minus atque tu,’’ which avoids all objections except two: 
(1) we should be glad of an epithet for fiamma; (2) there seems small 
reason for the corruption of atque tu. I propose to meet these by 
accepting “‘ille” but changing “‘(h)actibi . . . . flamma”’ to “acri- 
bus.... flammis.” I take “acribus” from xlv. 15f. (which, 
we may observe against Baehrens, is put in the mouth of a lady), 
“ut multo mihi maior acriorque | ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.” 
flammis (which perhaps should be rather “flammeis,” as the 
spelling -eis is indicated by MSS corruptions elsewhere (“‘acsuleis” 


See my Selections from Tibullus Introd. xlvi-xlix. 
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xvii. 3, ‘‘indigneis”’ Ixvi. 86), and that a and ei might be confused is 
shown by ‘“V”’s “basiei”’ at vii. 9), lost s before the initial of ‘sed.” 
In the previous line wrong distribution of letters into words, almost 
the commonest source of error in Catullus, separated ac (then wrongly 
aspirated; cf. lxiv. 366, 233) from rib; which became tibi by misread- 
ing of the compendium for us, and confusion of r with ¢, for which cf. 
xii. 1, “Maftrucine” V, “Marrucine”’ Catullus, xxxvi. 19, “turis” V, 
“ruris’” Catullus,! Ixiv. 392, “tuentes” V, ‘‘ruentes” Catullus, 
Ixxxiv. 11, ‘“artius” V (“artius” G, “arcius” O), “arrius’” Catullus. 
lxiii. 14: 
aliena quae petentes uelut exules loca celeri. 

The current correction of this line is to chop off the last word, 
though why it got there no one condescends to explain. The rhythm 
of the result is less than admirable: by the contraction of two shorts 
in the long final of exules it halts when it ought to gallop. A better 
remedy, which I accepted formerly, was to omit welut and shift 
celeri, or rather celere (Baehrens), in front of erules, assuming that 
it had been misplaced by accident as was maestast in 49. But celeri 
seems to be not only the right word but in the right place. It means 
“breut tempore” as in Catullus’ contemporary Calvus fragm. 12 
“frigida iam celeri superatur Bistonis ora” and is to be taken with 
the verbs in the following line. loca must, of course, precede it 
with an obvious improvement in the rhythm. We are thus left with 
uelut ecules, whose true character is now revealed. It can only be a 
gloss, and this upon nothing but “profugae,” a much less com- 
mon word. The line will run 


aliena quae petentes profugae loca, celeri. 


1The twentieth century sees this corruption defended (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
[1910], p. 3). Here in spite of the parallel in a fragment of Greek verse preserved by 
Hesychius dypod mréws: dypoxlas rAjpys, which one might have thought was 
enough of itself to settle the matter, the annales Volusi, pleni turis et inficetiarum, 
translated ‘‘full of frankincense and frigidity,” are ‘‘regarded as having gone to the 
grocer’s only to return with frankincense inside; and bag and contents together make 
an acceptable offering to the god of fire.’”’ But why let our mixing up of literal and 
metaphorical stop here? The very next words are cacata charta. So why not assume 
that the annales had come back from the jakes? What to call this attempt to ruin 
one of the sprightliest poems ever written on a paper-spoiler, I hardly know; but its 
author calls it ‘‘a jest of Catullus.”’ 
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Our examination of the present passage, as also that of xxxix. 11, 
has raised the question of the character of “V,” the presumptive 
ancestor of allextant MSS. That the text which ‘“V” presented had 
already deteriorated through omissions and additions (neither 
however necessarily wilful) it seems impossible to gainsay. Compare 
Class. Rev. XIII (1899), 438 f., “On the Veronese Codex of Catullus,”’ 
where the existence of variants in “V” is dealt with. Some of the 
unintelligible lections in our tradition are readily explicable thus. 
The mysterious “guioclero” at Ixvi. 6 is simply a conflation of 
“guro” text and “‘circlo” gloss.!. A second example is Ixi. 5 “‘iletas 
acuto”’ for “ilei acuto,”’ where “‘as” the error and “‘ac”’ the correc- 
tion were both united in “V.”’ The miswriting of c by s, of which 
there are other traces in our MSS (lxiv. 229 “has” “V” for “‘ac’’), 
may be seen in another conflation ‘‘arsinoes elocridicos,” Ixvi. 54, 
in which the Greek and Latin forms of the genitive of two declen- 

(a)e is 
sions have been fused, arsinoes } and locridos } This will help 
us at lxiv. 243, a place over which scholars have been long and not 
unreasonably divided, “‘cum primum inflati conspexit lintea ueli”; 
‘“‘inflati”? has come from infecti, with at‘, i.e., atri (ef. Schwabe’s 
critical note at lxiii. 5 mat‘) written over it. As Professor Vahlen, 
in his Opuscula Academica II, 246 (1908) de emendandis Catulli 
carminibus, republishes his attack on the bona fides of O’s blanda in 
lxiv. 139 and builds on the insecure foundation of G’s nobis, I may 
add a word to what I have said elsewhere. We need not accuse G of 
interpolation here as its nobis may be, as already said, a misreading 
of nd h’ (=non haec, a correction of nec haec in the next line) as nob’, 
But the genuineness of O’s blanda is all but proved by the fact that 
the whole of the disorder in 139 is explicable as an effect of homoio- 
graphon, blanda having been accidentally omitted after quondd, and 
O putting the omitted word in its place, while G filled the gap by 
means of a correction intended for the next line. 

Ibid. 31 ff.: 


furibunda simul anhelans uaga uadit animam agens 
comitata tympano Attis per opaca nemora dux. 


1 Rather than ‘‘cyclo (which Catullus is translating),”’ Tucker Classical Quarterly 
IV, 6. In the same article at xlv. 8 Professor Tucker, by some uncorrected oversight, 
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The defenders of comitata tympano apparently regard it as a 
synonym for cum tympano. But it is not. Even in English, which 
permits much that is inadmissible in Latin, we could not speak 
of a policeman being ‘“‘attended” by his truncheon or his rattle. 
even if he were engaged in flourishing these adjuncts of his calling, 
And before we can imagine the tympanum as “thought of personally ”’ 
we want an answer to the question why? Why should the tympanum 
be assigned any personality at all, and why especially should it be 
assigned this here, where it will draw our attention off the main 
figure, the frantic devotee Attis? Baehrens proposed “animum 
agens | comitwm ante tympano” taking ante with wadit and under- 
standing the rest to mean “‘stirring his followers by the noise of his 
tympanum”; the phrase he illustrated from Hor. A.P. 120 “animum 
auditoris agunto.”” Mr. Garrod, Journal of Philology XXXI, 65, 
suggested “comitum alta” to go with ‘‘nemora.”’ But I believe the 
remedy to be very different. Comparing Lucretius 2. 618 “tympana 
tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum | concaua” and Varro ap. 
Non. 49 ‘“‘tibi tympanon inanis sonitus matri’ deum | tonimus—tibi 
nunc semiuiri,’’ I propose tonitante, in which the frequentative 
form and the alliteration' have full significant value. The word, 
like tonimus, tonescit, retonent (vs. 82 of our poem) will occur in but 
one passage of our Latin literature; but it has plenty of analogues, 
crepito, strepito, mussito, and it is by no means the only damakt 
Aeyouevov in the Attis. With tonitante the passage gains in coher- 
ence. The loudly sounding tympanum is needed to guide the Galli 
through the opaca nemora. 


Ibid. 63: 
ego mulier, ego adulescens, ego ephebus, ego puer 


I see no reason to retract the objections I made long ago to the 
vulgate interpretation of ego mulier (compare also Classical Philol- 
ogy III, 258, on a similar attempt to force the Latin in Ixvi. 77) or 
my suggestion that wir is required. But it would be better to read 


is made to conjecture ‘sinister amanti.’’ No doubt it should have been “‘sinistra 
amanti’’ which would coincide with Mr. Macnaughten’s conjecture (Journal of 
Philology XXV, 146). 

1Compare also Catullus’ own alliterative lines, lxiv. 261f., ‘‘plangebant aliae 
proceris tympana palmis | aut tereti tenues tinnitus aere ciebant.” 
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“ego nam uir” rather than “ego enim uir” since enim occurs in 
the previous line. For the place of nam compare xxiii. 7, xxxvii. 
11, lxiv. 301. 


Ixiv. 116 ff.: 
sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 
commemorem ut linquens genitoris filia uultum, 
ut consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 
quae misera in gnata deperdita laeta 
omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptauit amorem. 


It is hard to see why the editors with scarcely an exception have 
assumed that the loss in vs. 119 occurred at the end. This has led 
them to introduce a spondaic rhythm, which, though this is no doubt 
a matter of opinion, is not particularly suitable here, and to efface 
the contrast between the daughter’s and the mother’s feelings which 
laeta expresses so appropriately “ pulcrior fingi nequit oppositio quam 
matris deperditae et laetae filiae,”’ as Baehrens says (Comm.). The 
“‘tabet”’ after ‘‘gnata”’ seems not to be used of mental distress and its 
effects, as tabesco is; and so we must cast about for another word: 
pendet offers itself. The likeness between its letters and those 
following in ‘‘deperdita”’ accounts for its loss and the word is appro- 
priate in both its literal and its metaphorical senses. The mother 
would have her arms round her daughter’s neck, cf. Prop. V. i. 48, 
Ov. Met. i. 652, Fast. ii. 760, while her state of mind would be similar 
to that described in 69 ff. of this poem, “toto ex te pectore, Theseu, | 
toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente.” This passage must be 
considered in connection with a note that will form an excellent 
illustration of the procedures in classical research upon which I have 
had recent occasion to comment. It is taken from Riese’s commen- 
tary, and runs, in English, as follows: 

70. mente occurs 11, pectore 10, and corde 6 times in Ixiv. In the frag- 
ments of the Annals of Ennius the same ablatives occur 1, 5, and 9 times and 
in Lucretius 17, 22, and 7 times respectively. They are therefore originally 


peculiar to the epic language. ‘mens, pectus, and cor besides occur 5, 4, and 1 
times in lxiv and elsewhere in Catullus 21, 8, and 4 times. 


Now lxiv contains 408 lines, the fragments of Ennius some 550 
lines (I have made a liberal deduction for fragmentary lines from the 
total of 628) and Lucretius de natura about 7,400 lines. It would 
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follow then that the ‘‘ Marriage of Peleus and Thetis”’ has 27 instances 
of the “epic peculiarity” referred to in the sentence which I have 
italicized in about 400 lines, Ennius 15 in 550, and Lucretius 46 in 
7,400; in other words, that the ‘‘ Marriage”’ of Catullus is, in respect 
of this epic feature, more than twice as epic as the Annals of Ennius, 
and more than nine times as epic as the de natura of Lucretius. This 
is surprising. But moreistocome. On examination it will be found 
that 10 instances of mente, 8 of pectore, and 4 of corde (22 out of 
27) are contained in the section of the poem which runs from 52 to 
253 (202 lines) or, in other words, that, in the episode of Theseus 
and Ariadne, Catullus is four times as epic as in the rest of the 
poem! The absurdity of these conclusions makes us suspect that the 
noteworthy phenomena have nothing to do with epos or ablatives; 
and our suspicions are confirmed. For we observe that other forms 
of mens occur 5 times in this section and only once outside it, of cor 
(cordi) once in and not at all outside it, and that the two words of 
cognate meaning, animus and sensus, occur respectively 4 and 2 
times within it and not at all outside it. The final result is that this 
group of words is represented by 37 occurrences in the section of 
202 lines and by only 7 in the remaining 206 lines of the poem. The 
reader will naturally find the explanation of this in the subject of the 
episode, and presume that in the portraying of passion the feelings 
and their seat will be frequently mentioned. This is true, but not 
allthe truth. In the Attis, of a length equal to about 85 hexameters, 
there are 9 occurrences, which would correspond to about 22 in our 
section. There is therefore a considerable difference to be accounted 
for. The difference must be due to frequent and unusual repetition 
of the words. And with a writer like Catullus we must assume that 
such repetition has a motive. The episode of Theseus and Ariadne 
is in fact a subtly artistic study of feeling—passionate, forgotten, 
resenting, and avenged—and these repetitions are the means which 
the poet uses to bring into connection and into relief its various 
phases. I will take two examples. 145 “dum aliquid cupiens 
animus praegestit apisci” is answered by “simul ac cupidae mentis 
satiata libido est,’’ 200 “‘sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit”’ 
is followed by ‘‘tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque.”” The same 
device is used to keep before the reader cardinal points or significant 
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features in the narrative. Such are the double forgetfulness of 
Theseus, culpable and retributive; hence immemor 58, immemor 135, 
mente immemori 248; the gaze of the deserted Ariadne over the sea, 
prospectans 52,! prospicit 61f., prospectum ... . petebat (of the 
doomed Aegeus) 241; the black sail, infecta’ 225, infect! 271; the 
distress of Ariadne, anzia 203 and of Aegeus anzia 242. The study 
of such correspondences shows us that in two other passages, 212 
classi, cf. 53 classe, and 148 metuere, cf. 146 metuunt, changes in the 
MSS reading have been too hastily accepted, and that in the present 
passage they favour an emendation which helps to bring before the 
imagination the despair of the mother when abandoned by her 
daughter and the despair of the daughter when deserted by her lover. 
Ixviii. 57 ff.2 
qualis in aerii pellucens uertice montis 
riuos muscoso desilit e lapide 
qui cum de prona praeceps est ualle uolutus 

60 per medium densi transit iter populi, 

dulce uiatorum salso in sudore leuamen 
cum grauis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. 

This is a simile; and in similes we are in an ideal world. And 
provided that all appearance of unreality is avoided, a poet is free, 
or rather bound, to draw the imagined figure or scene such in every 
respect as it must be if it is to fit the function for which he has 
designed it. Let us apply this principle to the present passage, not 
forgetting that we are dealing with the work not merely of a great 
poetical mind but a direct and clear-sighted one. The subject is a 
simple one: water is welcome to the thirsty. But Catullus has not 
just sketched his theme in outline; he has filled it in with all the 
circumstances which in real life were likely to heighten the intensity 
of the craving and enhance the pleasure of its satisfaction. First 
for the sufferer. His thirst is raging; it is the height of torrid summer 
(62). He is on the high road, a pedestrian, and in a sweat. He 


1 The bearing of these correspondences on the reading of the passages has been 
noted by Miss G. M. Hirst in the Classical Review (1911) 108; also cedentem 53 and 249. 
2] have printed these lines as they stand in Riese’s edition, not because I believe 
his version of 61 to be certain, but because it gives a reasonable sense and because 
none of the alternatives offered by the editors, wiatori; lasso, basso, etc., will affect 
any of the questions to be raised in my argument. 
+ Riese’s salso, if we accept it, is clearly to the point. 
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comes upon water. Where? The MSS and the editors in their 
train say, where this water ‘‘densi populi iter transit,”’ that is, where 
it crosses the path of a thick crowd (or population). What is this 
crowd? It is the crowd of the village street, answers one commen- 
tator. Then why does not our wiator try the village inn with the 
attractions depicted by mine hostess in the Copa, “‘quid iuuat 
aestiuo defessum puluere abesse?’”’ (vs. 5). We know, of course, 
that in real life great thirst will make men drink anything. But 
there is no reason for Catullus to mar his effects by making a 
stream of his imagination flow “durch die Landstrasse mit thren 
dichten Menschenscharen”’ (Riese; italics are mine). The commen- 
tator betrays his uneasiness by adding that “this last somewhat 
exaggerating expression forms a suitable contrast to the loneliness 
in the mountains,” that is, he excuses his author for making his 
stream more populous, and presumably less potable, than he should, 
on the ground that he wished to introduce a wholly irrelevant 
contrast between the abodes of men and uninhabited mountains. 
In the latest attempt to save densi it is understood to mean “follow- 
ing in thick succession,” “dicht hinter einander” (Friedrich; Juvenal 
i, 120 and Claudian Cons. Stil. i. 138 are cited). But, waiving the 
question whether densus populus can stand for “densa populi [i.e., 
hominum] series” (and I am convinced that it cannot unless this 
sense is imposed by the context), what is the stream of people doing 
here? The situation is very different in Prop. iii. 16. 25, where the 
poet prays that he may not be buried on a public high road “qua 
facit adsiduo tramite uulgus iter.”” But it may be urged that if the 
densus populus has no business in this context populus itself has none 
either. Not at all. It gives a touch of reality which helps on the 
simile. Like populi loca Lucr. vi. 1267, it means the high road; and 
the stream is placed there by the poet because on such a day as is 
described the only walking that a man would do would be for busi- 
ness, and along a business route. To return to our thirsty friend. 
He is trudging along the highway, thinking we may suppose of cool 
clear springs, when suddenly his eye is caught by a glitter high up 
on the hillside. It is no mirage; the rocks are mossy green about 
it. “It is water,” he cries, “water from the hills. Two hundred 
paces more and I shall drink!” Be not so hasty, my good friend. 
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You have to reckon with Haupt and his clientéle. These have 
decreed that the streamlet’s indecorous bubblings, its tumbling 
crystal are not for you. You must wait till a good stretch of level 
country has subdued its transports and raised its temperature, until, 
it flows past your path not cursim but sensim, “nur oder kawm merk- 
lich!” 

We will not tantalize you thus. We will allow the mountain 
stream to redeem the promise of its first appearance. And first 
we will call in the aid of another poet whose words have a noticeable 
similarity to these, Vergil G. 3. 522, ‘non qui per saxa uolutus | 
purior electro campum petit amnis.” Vergil’s stream is still making 
for the plain, ‘‘campum petit,’ not flowing through it, as Baehrens 
openly! and others tacitly assume for Catullus’ streamlet. But the 
parallel helps us positively as well as negatively, suggesting that we 
need an attribute for the riwus instead of a useless and unmeaning 
epithet with populi. It has indeed been said (Tartara with the 
approval of Ellis) that ‘in this part of lxviii each noun has its adjec- 
tive, aerii montis, prona ualle, medium iter, dulce leuamen, etc.” 
The observation is inexact. It cannot be applied to uertice nor to 
both uiatorum (-ori) and sudore. It is also superficial. If the lines 
57-60 are examined it will be seen that the place of the riwus and its 
appearance in that place are described in every one in corresponding 
terms: 


(a) in aerii uertice montis pellucet 

(b) e lapide muscoso prosilit 

(c) de prona ualle uolutus est, praeceps 
(d) per medium iter populi transit, —— 


I have small doubt that this led Palmer, who had a fine sense 
for such niceties, unconsciously to conjecture that densi concealed 
a participle in the nominative. Our task is narrowed now. If we 
strip from densi the ending which it owes to populi, we have dens 
to work with. Palmer offered “‘<lu>dens” or ‘“ <ua>dens.” 
But neither is satisfactory, for neither helps the picture. 
“<splen>dens” on the other hand would do very well. It 
would agree excellently with Vergil’s purior electro; for splendor 
seems to have been specially applied to bright clear water: Fron- 


1 He reads per campum for per medium. 
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tinus de aquis Romae 89 “‘in primis Marcia et Claudia ac reliquae 
quarum splendor a capite integer nihil aut minimum pluuia inquinatur 
si putea extructa et obtecta sint.”” Compare the splendor aquat of 
Luer. 4. 211 and the “fons Bandusiae splendidior uitro” of Horace 
C. iii. 18. The cause of the corruption would be the homoiographon 
en in its two syllables bringing about the loss of the first. But though 
splendens dazzled me to begin with, I now think another participle 
in -dens would be equally pertinent, paleographically easier, and 
perhaps even more in the manner of Catullus. Thisis <ri>dens. 
For the “laughing water,” bright and rippling, so refreshing a sight 
to our dusty traveler, we may compare the usage of Lucretius ii. 
559, “‘subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti,” and i. 8 “‘tibi rident 
aequora ponti” (where Munro says, not quite adequately, that it 
means the same as “nitet diffuso lumine,” vs. 9). Also Horace 
C. iv. 11. 6 (in a stanza which some have deemed spurious) “‘ridet 
argento domus.”’ Catullus, as is well known, uses the word in his 
address to the wavelets of his beloved lake (xxxi. 13) and in lxiv. 284 
he has a metaphorical use of it which is bolder still, “quo permulsa 
domus iucundo risit odore.”” The cause of the corruption would 
be the same as before, ri easily falling out after li. 


Ibid. 143 ff.: 
nec tamen illa mihi dextra deducta paterna 
fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum. 


Dextra paterna with deducta is a patent falsehood as the bride’s 
father had no part in the deductio. Riese has seen part of the truth, 
comparing Ixii. 60 ‘pater cui tradidit ipse.” But the Latin cannot 
mean ‘‘aus der Hand des Vaters zugefiihrt.’”’ The correction is 
easy, “dextra de ducta paterna.” For the position of de, see 
Lucer. vi. 855, “‘supera de reddere parte” and v. 703 “‘certa de surgere 
parte” (Journal of Philology XIX, 289) and Munro on Luer. i. 841. 
There is no ambiguity in the position here and the reason for it 
(euphony) is obvious. No Roman could have failed to understand 
Catullus. 


Ixxi: 
si quoi iure bono’ sacratorum obstitit hircus 
aut si quem merito tarda podagra secat, 
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aemulus iste tuus qui uestrum exercet amorem 
mirifice est a te nactus wtrumque malum. 
nam quotiens futuit totiens ulciscitur ambos; 
| illam affligit odore, ipse perit podagra. 


I have printed the piece with several of the MSS corruptions 
uncorrected because what I desire to draw attention to is not affected 
by any of those so left standing. The difficulties of the earlier part 
seem to have been the cause why line 4 has so long gone unamended. 
In the first place a te should surely be a se. It is admirable poetic 
justice that your rival should “punish himself.”” There seems to be 
nothing in the objection (Friedrich ad loc.) that nancisci is not found 
with ab; see Enn. Fr. Sc. 358. In the second place utrumque should 
be utrimque. The point isnot that he has got two troubles but that 
he has got trouble on two sides, as explained in the following couplet. 





Note.—I take the opportunity to state that my repunctuation of 
Catullus lxiv. 383f. (Classical Philology III, 446) had, I find, been already 
given by the late Professor Earle in the Revue de Philologie. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
September, 1911 

















ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE AGE OF HESIOD 
By Rosert J. BONNER 


Voluntary arbitration was the first step in the direction of a 
systematic administration of justice in Greece. The Homeric Greeks 
took a second step by devising a system of challenge and wager to 
induce an unwilling opponent to submit to arbitration.1 The third 
step was the development of compulsory processes of law by making 
arbitration obligatory in case either party to a dispute desired it. 
As the petty kings and chieftains were the natural arbitrators of the 
people, it was a simple matter for them to change a custom into a 
law. In all probability the change was effected by the aristocracies 
which succeeded the Homeric kings. The nobles would be quick to 
perceive the advantages of a step which so materially increased their 
political power. 

There are several indications that by the time of Hesiod a plaintiff 
could compel an unwilling opponent to submit to the judgment of a 
regular court. It is only on this assumption that we can understand 
Hesiod’s bitter denunciations of the nobles who oppressed the people 
by means of unjust judgments.? For the nobles could not have con- 
tinued to render corrupt decisions had they acted as arbitrators to 
whom recourse was had by litigants only as the result of a voluntary 
agreement. The remedy would have been in the hands of the people. 
Neither is the appeal of Hesiod to his brother to settle their disputes 
amicably instead of resorting to the court of “bribe-devouring kings” 
intelligible unless Hesiod was obliged to submit to their adjudication.* 


1 For details see my paper on ‘‘ Administration of Justice in the Age of Homer,”’ 
Classical Philology VI, pp. 12ff. The results obtained in that investigation are 
constantly used in the present paper, which constitutes a second chapter in the judicial 
history of Greece. In the main my conclusions are based upon the Works and Days. 
The case of Amphitryon in the Shield of Hercules and the case of Apollo versus 
Hermes in the Hymn to Hermes have been used chiefly for purposes of illustration. 
The proemium of the Shield of Hercules which contains the story of Alemene and 
Amphitryon is taken from Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women (cf. Hypothesis A). The 
Hymn to Hermes is not earlier than 536 B.c., the year in which Terpander is sup- 
posed to have invented the seven-stringed lyre. The age of Hesiod in all probability 
falls between 750 and 650 B.c. 

2 Works and Days (edited by Rzach) 220-21, 248 ff., 262-64. 3 Ibid. 35-36. 
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Evidently a uniform system for the administration of justice was 
established throughout Boeotia. Within each district the petty 
chiefs composing the dominant aristocracy met with some regularity 
in the chief city and adjudicated disputes. Thither flocked the 
country people from the villages either as litigants or as listeners; 
and a city agora on court day must have presented a scene strikingly 
similar to that pictured on the shield of Achilles. 

Some machinery must have been available for summoning parties 
and witnesses, and for enforcing judgments, but it is nowhere men- 
tioned. Thonissen? suggests that heralds were used for this purpose. 
In any event a judgment rendered by the men who controlled the 
government could not easily be evaded. 

It is interesting to note that the processes of law were open to 
strangers as well as citizens.* Access to the courts of a foreign city 
was in all likelihood regulated by special treaties. 

Litigants commonly substantiated their claims by the evidence 
of witnesses. ‘‘Even when dealing with your brother,” says Hesiod, 
“summon a witness; but do it with a smile.”4 The smile was to 
cover the insistence on what might under the circumstances be 
regarded as a useless formality. Hesiod had learned this lesson from 
his experience with his own brother. That witnesses might give 
their testimony under oath is made plain by the poet’s denunciation 
of the witness who knowingly commits perjury and thereby does an 
injury to justice,® 

Os S€ Ke paptupinos Exwv émiopKov dudcaas 

Wevoerat, év dé Sixnv BrawWas vyxecrov dacGy, 

tov S€ 1° dyavporépn yevey peromicbe AeACTTAL. 
The statement that “retribution for perjury attends crooked deci- 
sions’’® may refer either to the witness oath or to the oath of a party, 
evidentiary or confirmatory. For the practice of settling a dispute 
by means of an evidentiary oath was in common use. This is made 
clear by the following couplet :’ 


1 Works and Days 27 ff. 
2 Le droit pénal de la république athénienne 31. 


* Works and Days 225 ff., 327; cf. Glotz La solidarité de la famille dans le droit 
criminel en Gréce 220 ff. 


‘ Ibid. 371. 5 Ibid. 282-84. 6 Ibid. 219. 7 Ibid. 193-94; cf. 322. 
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Brae 8 6 Kaxds Tov dpeiova pata 
pvOovrw oKxorwwis évérwv, ért 8’ dpxov dpetrac. 
Tzetzes explains this passage as meaning that a man deprives another 
of some property and when called to account, swears that he is 
innocent just as Hermes offered to swear that he did not steal the 
cattle of Apollo. Even if the Hymn to Hermes, in which the dis- 
pute between Hermes and Apollo is described, is considerably later 
than the poems of Hesiod, it may be safely used to add some details 
to the picture of legal procedure in the age of Hesiod. For it no 
doubt reflects in the main the practice in vogue down to the period 
of written codes. Apollo on discovering the loss of the cattle, at once 
set out to trace them and secure witnesses to establish the identity 
of the culprit.!. So important was testimonial evidence that rewards 
for information leading to the finding of the thief were sometimes 
offered.2 If witnesses could be produced the accused had the option 
of returning the booty with suitable damages or of facing almost 
certain defeat in court. Apollo, though he was unable to secure a 
witness, confidently charged Hermes with the theft. Irritated by 
the accusations, Hermes threatened to bring the matter before Zeus, 
and offered to swear that he was innocent. It is not stated that 
Apollo agreed to accept the oath as decisive, as did Menelaus when 
he challenged Antilochus to swear that he had not won the race by 
afoul. At any rate the case was taken before Zeus for adjudication.’ 
alfa 8 ixovro xapnva Ovwd_eos OvAvprrovo 
és matépa Kpoviwva Avds mepixadXéa Tékva. 
Kah. yap dudorépocr dikns katréxerto tTdédavTa. 
The words d/«ns taXavra are commonly explained to be scales of 
justice, but I am strongly inclined to accept the view of Ridgeway* 
1 Hymn to Hermes 185 ff. 
2 Ibid. 264 ff., where Hermes says, 
ovk av unvicam’, obx dv unvutpov dpolunr- 


Cf. Hesiod Fragments 153, where he is said to have offered Battus (cf. Hymn to 
Hermes 87 ff.) a reward for information in order to test him. 


* Ibid. 322 ff. 
4**Homerica,”’ Journal of Philology XVII, 111-12. He points out that xaréxecro 
recalls xetro in the Homeric trial scene in the sense of ‘‘deposited’’: 
xelro 5° dp’ év uécoow. dw xpucoio TddavTa 
In the Iliad (viii. 69 ff.; xxii. 209 ff.) Zeus uses scales to weigh the fates of men, never 
to decide a dispute between gods. ‘‘Scales of justice” are not mentionedin Homer. But 
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that taXavta were sums of money deposited by the litigants as in 
the trial pictured on the shield of Achilles. In this case, however, the 
talents are not wagers. Under compulsory arbitration, wagers were 
not needed to induce an unwilling opponent to appear in court. 
Among primitive peoples customs are not apt to be discarded; they 
are more likely to be modified and adapted to changed conditions. On 
the introduction of compulsory arbitration the custom of depositing 
wagers was continued though the need for it no longer existed. It 
may very well have been that for a time the money went to the 
successful litigant as a species of damages, but its conversion into 
court fees could not long have been delayed when the aristocracy 
controlled the courts. Under these circumstances damages would 
be assessed by the court.! 

After the payment of the money into court, Apollo proceeded to 
plead his case. Hermes denied the charge and affirmed his innocence 
with an oath.2 Apparently this was not an evidentiary oath, for 
Hermes was not acquitted as he would have been had Apollo agreed 
to stake the issue on an oath. The oath was simply a means of 
lending weight to a litigant’s plea. 


Side by side with compulsory processes of law, voluntary arbitra- 
tion flourished just as it did under the highly organized judicial 


against this interpretation may be urged the consideration that although Apollo and 
Hermes are said to have resorted to Zeus because (ydp) their talents had already been 
deposited, the story contains no previous mention of this fact. Indeed such a possi- 
bility seems to be excluded. On the other hand dyudorépoot, which is quite appro- 
priate if the reference is to a deposit of money, is without point in a reference to 
scales of justice. Furthermore Zeus does not use the scales as he does in the Jliad, 
but proceeds to pronounce judgment after hearing the pleas of the litigants. Later 
poets used dlxns rdXavra in the sense of ‘‘scales of justice.” But this may be due to 
a misapprehension. The poet, using the expression to indicate that they joined issue 
before Zeus as judge, added dixys to make this clear. Later writers, thinking the 
reference was to the scales of Zeus, perpetuated the phrase dixns rdd\avyra in the 
sense of ‘“‘scales of justice’’: 
ob yap ddaupds 

éx Ards lOelns olde rddavra Slkns: (Anthol. Pal. VI 267, 3-4.) 
Cf. Aesch. Agam. 250. 

The passage thus interpreted, however, furnishes no support for the view that 
the Homeric talents went to one of the judges, as Ridgeway argues. 

1 Glotz (La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en Gréce 149) regards the 
lyre given by Hermes to Apollo as damages. Zeus in his decision said nothing about 
damages. Hermes gave the lyre of his own free will. The incident throws no light 
on the purpose of the talents. 


2 Hymn to Hermes 383-84; cf. 274 ff. 
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system of Athens. Thus Hesiod proposed to his brother to submit 
their differences to arbitration rather than to resort again to the 
court of “bribe-devouring kings.””! 

Courts did not on their own motion take cognizance of wrongs 
done to individuals on the theory that they were a menace to society, 
Hesiod, it is true, constantly insists that the wrongdoing of individuals 
would inevitably bring down the wrath of the gods upon the whole 
community.? But as Thonissen remarks, “bien des siécles devaient 
s’écouler avant le jour ov le législateur criminel, 4 la suite d’une inter- 
minable série d’efforts et de déceptions, devait enfin comprendre 
que, dans le sphére du droit pénal, les souffrances individuelles 
renferment toujours des lésions sociales.’’ 

In the age of Homer the community did at times undertake the 
punishment of a public offender. And Hesiod’s reference to the 
popular outcry against those who thwarted the ends of justice shows 
that public opinion in his day was active. But specific cases are 
lacking. 

Self-help continued to play an important part in the redress of 
wrongs. An injured man always sought to gain partisans among 
his kinsmen and neighbors. Hesiod emphasizes the folly of relying 
too much on one’s relatives, and the advantage of being on good 
terms with neighbors. Then in time of need neighbors will come in 
haste to assist. Relatives are likely to be more deliberate.® 

In cases of homicide the Homeric practice was followed. Thus 
Amphitryon, who slew Electryon, his kinsman and father-in-law, 
went into banishment in Thebes to purify himself from pollution. 
His wife Alemene, daughter of Electryon, accompanied him. Later 
she induced him to avenge the death of her brothers. It would seem 
that his going into exile freed him from any fear of vengeance at the 
hands of the other relatives of his victim. Only in this way can we 
reconcile Alemene’s strong desire for vengeance on her brother’s 
slayers with her loyalty to the man who slew her father.® 

All homicides were regarded alike. Hyettus who slew Molurus 
whom he surprised in adultery with his wife, was obliged to flee from 


1 Works and Days 35-36. 2 Ibid. 240. 3 Op. cit., p. 26. 
4 Works and Days 220. 5 Ibid. 342 ff.; cf. Glotz op. cit. 193 ff. 
6 “Shield of Hercules”’ 9 ff., 80 ff. 
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Argos to Orchomenus, notwithstanding the ample excuse for slaying 
Molurus.! 

There is no indication in Homer that homicide involved moral 
pollution which must be removed by purificatory rites. Two of the 
Greek arguments to the Shield of Hercules state that Amphitryon 
went into exile in Thebes in accordance with a custom requiring those 
who started a mréXenos EugvrLos to undergo purification for a period 
of three years. In the poem itself nothing is said about pollution or 
purification.? In the Aethiopis of Arctinus® occurs the first explicit 
reference to rites of purification. Achilles is said to have been obliged 
to go to Lesbos in order to be freed from the pollution resulting from 
the slaying of Thersites. As Arctinus belongs to about the same 
period as Hesiod it may safely be assumed that the idea of moral 
pollution was familiar to the Greeks of the age of Hesiod. This is 
the first step toward the intervention of the state in homicide cases 
to protect its citizens from pollution communicated to them by a 
murderer in their midst. 

In case of adultery the injured husband would naturally exact 
satisfaction from his wife’s paramour without recourse to the courts, 
either by slaying him as did Hyettus,* or by forcing him to pay 
substantial damages (uovyaypia), like Hephaestus in the lay of 
Demodocus. The slayer of an adulterer, however, became involved 
in a blood-feud with the relatives. There was a possibility of litiga- 
tion in case the compensation agreed upon was not paid. 

In all probability self-help is implied in the statement that a man 
who has good neighbors will never lose his cattle;> that is to say, 
they will aid him in recovering stolen animals by the use of force. 
They could be useful as witnesses by identifying the raider. Custom 
required that witnesses should accompany a man when he searched 
the premises of the suspected thief.® 


1 Hesiod Fragments 144. 

2 Shield of Hercules; Hypotheses A, 13-16; E, 12-14. 

3 Kinkel Epici Graeci 33, 9ff., 80ff. For a discussion of the whole question see 
Glotz op. cit. 228 ff. The ‘‘floruit’’ of Arctinus is 750 B.c. 

4 Hesiod Fragments 144. 5’ Works and Days 348. 


‘Apollo made a thorough search of the abode of Maia (Hymn to Hermes 
246 ff.). Hermes objected that the search was conducted without witnesses (ibid. 372; 
ef. 385-86); cf. Glotz op. cit. 203 ff. 
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For other wrongs which Hesiod mentions—ill-treatment of 
strangers, suppliants, parents, or orphans'—redress could usually 
be obtained most easily by legal proceedings. Hesiod’s dispute 
with his brother regarding the division of their patrimony was in 
the first instance settled in court. 

Hesiod is outspoken in his denunciation of the maladministration 
of justice by judges corrupted by bribes and flattery. Unjust judges 
are threatened with the displeasure of the gods, which will inevitably 
involve the whole community in ruin; the prosperity of the city that 
deals out even-handed justice to all is painted in glowing colors.? 
The poet significantly reminds his brother of the disadvantages of 
litigation for the poor man. The habitual frequenter of the law 
courts neglects his farm to his manifest loss; and if, as is natural‘ 
he is led to engage in litigation for the purpose of possessing himself 
of the property of others he will eventually be ruined unless he is a 
wealthy man.’ 

In brief, then, the judicial system of the age of Hesiod was con- 
siderably in advance of that of the Homeric age. The processes of 
law were compulsory. Witnesses were produced. The statements 


of both parties and witnesses were made under oath. Evidentiary 
oaths were common to both periods. Homicide continued to be 
regarded as the affair of the relatives, but the idea that it involved 
moral pollution, and the practice of lustral rites by homicides con- 
stituted the first steps toward state intervention. 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
1 Hesiod (Works and Days 327 ff.) warns his brother against these wrongs as well, 
asadultery. They are severely punished by the gods. 


2 Works and Days 213 ff. Cf. the picture of the just judge in the Theogony 88 ff. 
Ibid. 26 ff. 


‘ Lipsius Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren 10, 11. 





XOPOT IN TERENCE’S HEAUTON, THE SHIFTING OF 
CHORAL ROLES IN MENANDER, AND AGATHON’S 
"EMBOAIMA! 


By Roy C. FLickInGER 


I 


Terence’s version of Menander’s Heauton Timorwmenos opens 
with a dialogue between Chremes and Menedemus, in the course of 
which the former invites his neighbor to the rural Dionysia he is 
on the point of celebrating at his home. Upon Menedemus’ refusal 
of the invitation and withdrawal from the scene Chremes soliloquizes: 


Lacrumas excussit mihi 
miseretque me eius. Sed ut diei tempus est, 
tempust monere me hunc uicinum Phaniam 
ad cenam ut ueniat; ibo, uisam si domist.— 
Nil opus fuit monitore: iam dudum domi 
praesto apud me esse aiunt (vss. 167 ff.). 


Such an evacuation of the stage in the middle of the scene is, so 
far as I know, without parallel in either Plautus or Terence. More- 
over, Phania is neither one of the dramatic personages nor even 
mentioned again, and Chremes’ momentary withdrawal at this place 
apparently serves no dramatic purpose. No student of Terence can 
disregard these difficulties, which have given rise to or have seemed 
to substantiate charges of wholesale alteration or of contaminatio. 
At the least, they have placed those who believe Terence translated 
but one play with no essential modifications under the disagreeable 
necessity of discovering a plausible explanation.2 It may be added 
that there is some uncertainty whether Act I stops at vs. 212 (accord- 
ing to the vulgate) or at vs. 229, and that neither arrangement 
satisfies Donatus’ dictum: ‘‘est igitur attente animaduertendum, ubi 
et quando scaena uacua sit ab omnibus personis, ita ut in ea chorus 


1 Cf. Class. Phil. VI (1911) 485. 

*Cf. Kéhler De Hautontimorumeni Terentianae compositione 6, n. 1 and (for the 
literature) 1, notes. 

* So the most recent editor, Ballentine (1910). 
(CuAssicaL ParILoioey VII, January, 1912] 24 
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uel tibicen obaudiri possint. quod cum uiderimus, ibi actum esse 
finitum debemus agnoscere” (Wessner I, 38 f.). In my opinion, 
these ‘‘incohérences ou maladresses de mise en scéne”’! all find a 
solution in the information derivable from certain recently discovered 
data. 

The repeated occurrence of the term yopov in the new Menander 
papyri? has disclosed the technique of certain forms of Aktschliisse 
in New Comedy and engaged scholars in a diligent search for similar 
passages in Plautus, Terence, and the Greek comic fragments. It 
is now well established that the Néa usually employed a chorus that 
took no part in the action of the piece but merely appeared to furnish 
entertainment between acts. Its entrance is frequently alluded to. 
Thus, in the Jernstedt fragment? the chorus is introduced as follows: 

Onesimus. iwpev Sedpo mpds Xapiorov. 
Chaerestratus. twpev, @s Kai perpaxvAdXiwv dxXos 
eis Tov TOmov Tis EpxeD’ taoBeBpeypevur, 


ols py ’voxAdiv edxaspov elvai por Soxei. 
XOPOY 


Similarly, six lines before the appearance of XOPOT in the text of 
the Perikeiromene we are warned of the on-coming chorus in the 


following words: 
peOvovra peipaxua mporépyxerat 

mapmoAn’ xrr.! 
These youths are probably Polemon’s boon companions who took 
breakfast with him in the country and have now come to his house 
in the city to be on hand for the dinner in the evening.’ Again, in 
the Epitrepontes the chorus consists of Charisius’ guests at a banquet, 
whose coming is announced in the regular way by one of the actors: 

vuvi pav ody cuvayovaor® Kai 
ovK éorw evKatpov Td pnview lows 

air@ mept Tovrwv: avprov 8é.” 

1 Legrand Rev. études grec. XVI (1903) 353. 

Once each in the Epitrepontes, Perikeiromene, Jernstedt fragment, and Samia, 
and twice in the Ghorfn fragments. For the latter, cf. Bull. corr. hellen. XXX, 106, 
148. The last three instances do not throw any light upon the meaning of xopod, 
except as showing that it was frequently employed in the dramatic papyri. 

3Cf. Capps Four Plays of Menander 98 f. 4 Cf. ibid. 160 f. 

5 The evidence for this is given in detail by Capps 144. 

*“Tntrans., they’re getting together, i.e., for entertainment’ (Capps ad loc.). 

? Ibid. 71 and 31. 
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The word XOPOT occurring in the papyrus within five lines of this 
passage indicates that the act is at an end and the chorus in action. 
Finally, we are indebted to Leo! for having detected a similar passage 
in the fragments of Middle Comedy (cf. Meineke III, 428 [Alexis’ 
Koupis}): 


Kal yap< peOiowy >éri Kdpov avOpwrwv bpo 

mdn00s mpocidv: & tav Kaddv Te Kadyabav 

évOade ovvovrwy: pi) yevorTrd por povw 

viKTwp dmavTnga KaA@s mempaydoow 

tpiv mepi tov BaddAopov: od yap av more 

Goipariov arevéyxayu py pioas mrepd. 
Here we find the technical designation («@mos) for the sort of 
chorus that was customary in Menander, and there can be little 
doubt that XOPOT occurred in the dramatic text after these lines. 
Finally, it will be noted that these four choruses represented x@or 
of drunken young men engaged in a revel or of banqueters or both.? 

We are now in a position to consider the Heauton once more. 
When Chremes re-enters the stage from Phania’s house, he says: 
Nil opus fuit monitore: iam dudum domi 
praesto apud me esse aiunt. Egomet conuiuas moror (vss. 171 ff.). 

In view of the foregoing digression the word conuiuas at once strikes 
the attention. It is clear that Chremes’ withdrawal was of longer 
duration than the bare text would indicate, and that in this interval a 
group of guests, on their way to the Dionysian celebration at his house, 
arrived on the scene and gave a performance. Therefore XOPOT 
must have appeared in Menander’s text at this point, and we are no 
longer dependent upon Kohler’s ingenious explanation: “[Terentius] 
statim ab initio fabulae eos Chremetis mores prorsus perspectos 
habere vult, qui dum aliena curat, suorum officiorum obliviscitur.’’ 


1Cf. Hermes XLIII (1908) 308 ff. 

?Cf. Bethe Ber. d. sdchs. Gesell. d. Wiss. (1908) 222: ‘‘Denn der Chor der véa 
ist stets ein und derselbe, eben der xaos uebvdvrwy, der dem Gotte des Festes 
singt.’’ But this statement is not broad enough. Besides the chorus of huntsmen 
in the Hero (cf. Capps, pp. 6, 21) and that of ancillae mentioned below (p. 27), surely 
the piscatores in the Rudens, the advocati in the Poenulus, and the lorarii in the Captivi 
are survivals of the Greek chorus (cf. Leo Plaut. Forschungen 217 n. 1). Further- 
more, Kérte (N. Jahrb. f. kl. Alt. V [1900] 89, n. 2) has compiled the following list 
of titles which seem to be derived from the personnel of their choruses: Menander’s 
‘Adaeis, ‘ANeis, KuBepryfra:, and Zrpari@ra:, Posidippus’ Anyubrar Xopevovea, 
and Diphilus’ Aavaties, ‘E\\eBopigfduevor, and "Evayltovres. Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
however, shows that such evidence must be used with caution. 

*Cf. De Hautont. Ter. compositione 6, n. 1. 
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By the same token Act II of the Heauton should begin neither at 
vs. 213 nor at 230, but at 171; that is, if the Roman division into 
acts is to conform to that of the Greek originals. Donatus under- 
stood the principle well enough (cf. “‘hoc etiam ut cetera huiusmodi 
poemata quinque actus habeat necesse est choris diuisos a Graecis 
poetis” [Wessner II, 4]), but it was also well recognized why the rule 
was not easy to apply (cf. “postremo ne locum quidem [se. choris] 
reliquerunt, quod Latini fecerunt comici, unde apud illos dirimere 
actus quinquepartitos difficile est’? [Euanthius, Wessner I, 18]). 
Another instance of this appears in the same play. At vss. 245 and 
254 we are informed that certain women are approaching with a 
grex ancillarum. They do not actually arrive, however, until vs. 
381; and it is likely that, when the actors depart at the end of the 
act (vs. 409), the ancillae tarry to fill up the intermission with a 
performance. That they are numerous enough for such a purpose 
appears from vs. 451 (plus decem). They are referred to still again 
at vs. 744: 


ancillas omnis Bacchidis traduce huc ad uos propere, 


which serves as an excuse for their reappearance four lines below, 
when the stage is again empty.'! As for beginning Act III at vs. 
410, the new evidence merely confirms the old arrangement, but 
the traditional opening of Act IV comes at vs. 613, where not a single 
actor leaves the stage. There can now be no doubt that vs. 749 
makes a far preferable point of division, and some editors had already 
adopted it independently. 

The fact that the Latin comedies were given a practically con- 
tinuous performance rendered the attempt to divide them into acts 
far from easy and largely meaningless.? In fact, the ancient and 


1 For observing these details and noting their significance we are indebted to 
Kohler op. cit. 24, n. 1 and Leo Der Monolog im Drama 59, n. 2. 


* Cf. Euanthius in the text above and Donatus: ‘‘actus sane implicatiores sunt 
in ea et qui non facile a parum doctis distinqui possint, ideo quia tenendi spectatoris 
causa uult poeta noster omnes quinque actus uelut unum fieri,’”’ etc. (Wessner I, 266), 
and ‘‘difficile est diuisionem actuum in Latinis fabulis internoscere obscure editam” 
(ibid. 38). Of course, intermissions were sometimes secured by the interpolation of 
flute-playing, as is avouched by Pseudolus 573 and the passage from Donatus above 
cited (p. 25). The Liber glossarum (Rh. Mus. XXVIII, 418 f.) also testifies to the 
employment of choruses by Plautus: ‘‘aput Romanos quoque Plautus comoediae 
choros exemplo Graecorum inseruit,’’ which probably refers to the survivals already 
mentioned (p. 26, n. 2, above). 
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modern conceptions of an ‘‘act”’ are so different that Leo has done a 
real service in the direction of clearer thinking by reverting to the 
Greek term, wépos. Entirely disregarding the traditional divisions 
and depending upon complete withdrawal of the actors from the 
stage as the chief criterion, he has divided Plautus’ and Terence’s 
plays into from three or four to seven pépn each, and has found 
substantiation for his rearrangements in the fact that there results 
a fairly consistent dramatic technique in the use of monologues to 
open and close each peépos.! In one instance his procedure has met 
with striking confirmation. He divided Plautus’ Bacchides into 
seven mépn and placed one of the new points of division after vs. 
108, as Ritschl had also proposed long ago. He has since observed 
that vs. 107 


simul huic nescio cui, turbare qui huc it, decedamus <hine> 


contains the typical formula such as was used in New Comedy to 
motivate the actors’ retirement and to introduce the chorus at the 
close of an act.? 


II 


But there is another result obtained through the new explanation 


of Heauton vss. 170 ff. The first chorus, at vs. 171, consisted of 
conuiuae and the second, at vss. 409 and 748, of ancillae; in other 
words, at last we have a well-authenticated example of a chorus 
appearing in different réles in different parts of the same play. The 
most available means of combating this conclusion is to charge that 
the Heauton is the product of contaminatio and that the two choruses 
come from different originals. On this subject there are three 
opinions: (1) that the play is contaminated, (2) that it is not con- 
taminated, and (3) that it is not contaminated but that the Greek 
original received very considerable modifications from Terence’s own 
hand.’ As to the second hypothesis nothing need be said. The 
third hypothesis, also, has no adverse bearing upon the present 


1Cf. Der Monolog 50-62. 

2 Cf. Hermes XLVI (1911) 292 ff. Leo indicated that we should expect a plural 
his nescio quibus, turbare qui huc eunt or a collective noun like coetu hominum. The 
emendation turbae quae has occurred to Professor Capps and myself independently, 
but presupposes actual use of a chorus, or a translation so literal as to disregard its 
absence. 


* For the literature cf. Kéhler De Hautont. Ter. compositione (1908), p. 1, notes. 
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question, for whatever modifications Terence may have introduced 
would have been in order to gain some distinctly dramatic advantage, 
and this would not have been true of thesituation created by 
Chremes’ momentary withdrawal at vs. 170—the passage has every 
indication of being werbum de uerbo expressum (Ad. vs. 11). It is 
not feasible to enter into a discussion of the first hypothesis here. 
The latest writer on the subject, after a minute and thorough investi- 
gation, expresses his convictions as follows: “itaque nihil esse 
apparet, cur non totam hanc fabulam unius Menandri consilio 
attribuamus mereque eam a Terentio translatam credamus.’? It 
should be considered further that, granting the contaminatio, it must 
still be proved that vss. 170 ff., on the one hand, and the verses in 
which the ancillae figure, on the other hand, belong to different 
originals. As a matter of fact, few scholars who believe in the 
contamination of the play would undertake such a task. For 
example, the latest defender of this theory, Skutsch, is quite content 
with attempting to refute the unitarian interpretation of vss. 4 and 
6 of the prologue, without entering upon a detailed analysis of the 
play proper.’ 

- If Capps is right in assigning the Jernstedt fragment to the Epitre- 
pontes, the identity of the chorus is not maintained in that play, 
also. We have seen (p. 25) that the first chorus consists of Charisius’ 
guests at a banquet who arrive on the scene just in time to furnish 
entertainment between acts. At the conclusion of their performance 
they pass on into the house, and Act III opens with a monologue. 
After eleven verses Habrotonon enters the scene and, in accordance 
with a convention often found in Plautus and Terence, while passing 
through the door speaks to the guests within (i.e., the chorus) who 
have been annoying her: 


2A , 5] e 4 ‘ , 4 

€aré py’, ixerevw oe, Kal py poe KaKa 
’ 

mapéxer’ 4 


1Cf. Nencini De Terentio eiusque fontibus, p. 70. 
2 Cf. Kohler op. cit. 37. 
* Cf. Philologus LIX (1900) 1 ff. 


‘Cf. Capps, p. 73. This is substantially the view first proposed by Kérte Hermes 
XLIII (1908) 303 f. Most of Bethe’s criticisms (Ber. d. stichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. [1908] 
211 f.) are erroneous; so far as they are sound, the above interpretation avoids them. 
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At the end of this act (in the Jernstedt fragment) the chorus is again 
announced as follows: 


Onesimus. iwpev Setpo mpds Xapicrov. 
Chaerestratus. twyev, ds Kai peipaxvAdiwy dxAos 
eis Tov TOmov Tis Epxel’ troBeBpeypevov, 
ols un ’voxAeiv evxarpov elval por Soxel. 
XOPOY! 
It will be at once observed that, though both choruses are similarly 
constituted, their identity is not preserved, for this «xa@pos is 
approaching down the street through one of the mapoda, while 
the other had disappeared within the oxnvn at the beginning of 
the act. Of course, both companies were represented by the same 
set of yopevra/, but the poet had no compelling motive for keeping 
the connection between them unbroken. From the spectators’ point 
of view the two bands were quite distinct—one a group of guests, 
thus standing in definite relationship to one of the dramatis personae, 
the other a chance crowd of drunken youths who only by accident 
came down the street and before the houses represented by the 


proscenium.? 

Bethe is unalterably opposed to any interpretation of Menander’s 
fragments which will result in a change of réle on the part of the 
chorus within a play. Besides disputing such instances as had been 

1 Cf. Capps 98. 

2 The above would also be fatal to Bethe’s view that a chorus in New Comedy 
“nur beim ersten Auftreten angekiindigt wurde” (op. cit. 223 f.). In deference to 
Bethe’s objections (ibid. 217 ff.) I have refrained from citing the Periketromene. 
Here the chorus at the close of Act II consists of Polemon’s boon companions (Capps 
144, 160 f.); for the close of the next act Kérte (Hermes XLIII, 302) infers a chorus 
of soldiers (disputable); and for the close of Act IV Robert (see his translation ad 
loc.) inserts a chorus of farmers (pure conjecture). The parallel which Bethe cites 
from the Eunuchus, however, is not so conclusive as he imagines. To the three 
soldiers whom Bethe recognizes must be added Sanga (cf. Eun., vss. 776 and 781); 
and four xopevral sufficed in Greece in the second century B.c. (cf. Baunack in 
Collitz’ S.G.D.I. II, 2569) and seven in the third (cf. ibid. 2563-66). A propos of 
these last, cf. Bethe op. cit. 222: “Solch ein xGuos ist der Chor gewesen, der die 
Zwischenakte der yvéa und z. T. wenigstens der pécn ausfillte. Solch ein xduos wird 
auch gemeint sein mit den sieben yopevral xwuxol, die stehend am Schluss der Sieger- 
listen der delphischen Soterien des III. Jahrhunderts erscheinen,’’ and in the footnote: 
“Diese Vermutung (s. meine Prolegomena Theat. 248, 28) darf jetzt als bestatigt 
gelten.”” It is interesting to compare with this Bethe’s actual statement in his 
Prolegomena: ‘‘Die 7 xopevrat xwukol .... haben sicherlich nicht ‘alte Komédie’ 
des Aristophanes u.s.w. aufgefiihrt, . . . . ja sie haben offenbar mit dem komischen 
Drama iiberhaupt nichts gemein Vielleicht haben sie sich in den Pausen 
zwischen den drei Komédien producirt,”’ etc. (italics mine). 
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cited, he has brought forward also the following general considera- 
tions: “Es gibt, soweit ich weiss, weder Komdédie noch Tragédie, in 
der der Chor seine Person wechselte, auch im Plutos geschieht es 
nicht: da sollten die Dichter der neuen Koméddie, fiir die der Chor 
nichts bedeutete, gerade fiir diesen weder sie noch das Publikum 
interessierenden Rest alten Herkommens neue Erfindungen gemacht 
und besonderen Aufwand verlangt haben? Doch solche Erwigungen 
iiberzeugen nicht.”! It is apparent, however, that the chorus 
greatly changed in function during Middle and New Comedy, and 
we must be content to follow wherever the evidence may lead, quite 
regardless of preconceived notions or general considerations. So 
long as we were dependent upon fragmentary papyri, which scholars 
could not indisputably arrange in proper order or even be certain 
to what plays they should be assigned, Bethe’s task was not a hard 
one. But the evidence just adduced from Terence’s Heauton can 
not be brushed aside so easily. 


III 


It seems clear that the songs of the chorus in the intermissions 
marked by XOPOT (if songs not recorded in the text were sung) 
were €uScriua in Aristotle’s use of that term (cf. Poetics 1456a 
26-32): «at tov yopov Sé éva Sei vroraBeiv tev vroKpiTov Kal 
péptov elvat tov brov Kal auvaywviterOar pi dorep EKvpirridy 
arr’ watep Loporred. ois Sé Aowtrois TA addpeva < ovdév> wadrov 
Tov mvdouv 7) GAAS Tpaywdias éotiv: 56 éuBorwa adovew mpwTov 
apEavros "AyaOwvos tod TovovTov. Kaitou ti diapépe i) éuBorpa 
ade i) ef pow e& adrdXov eis AAO apudrro. 7} émecddiov Srov3 
It is therefore not surprising to find such a development before 
the time of New Comedy—in Middle Comedy (cf. p. 26 above) or 
even at the close of Old Comedy. In fact, the Vita credits 
Aristophanes with anticipating the poets of New Comedy in this very 

articular (cf. radu dé éxdreXourdTos Kal Tod yopnyeiv Tov I1dodrov 
yparpas, eis TO Stavatraver Oa Ta oKNUUKA TPdcwTa Kal peTerKEevacOaL 
erruypader “yopov”’ Pbeyyduevos év éxeivos: & Kal op@pev Tots véous 
ovtws émuypadovtas Snrw ’Apiotopavous);? and XOPOT actually 


1Cf. Ber. d. sichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. (1908) 214 f. 


2 The absurdities of this notice are patent enough and need not be enumerated 
(cf. Kérte Hermes XLIII [1908] 39); but the main fact is now fully substantiated. 
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appears in R after Eccles. 729 and 876, and KOMMATION 
XOPOT in R and V after Plutus 770, while many editors print 
XOPOT at some seven other points in these two plays on the 
attestation of the scholia, inferior MSS, or early editions, or because 
the action seems to demand a pause.! Another anticipation of New 
Comedy is found in the fact that at least occasionally the chorus 
is absent from the scene during érecddca; no one doubts that 
this happens at Eccles. 310, but it seems probable at other points 
as well. Again, Cario’s words in Plutus vss. 766 f.: 
wn vuv peAd’ Ext, 
ds avdpes éyyts ciow dn Tav Oupav, 

followed after three lines by KOMMATION XOPOT, appear at 
first glance to be the prototype of the typical New Comedy announce- 
ment of the chorus’ approach; but the chorus (or semi-chorus?) is 
already on the scene. The current view with regard to these instances 
of XOPOT in Aristophanes seems to be that enunciated by Ritter as 
long ago as 1828—that the words of the ordoipa were of such slight 
importance as to be omitted by the poet in publication.2? The pos- 
sibility must further be considered that Aristophanes provided for 


these pauses as he did in his earliest period for the é&odo0., by 
borrowing from earlier poets any popular songs that pleased his 
fancy,’ or even that he may have composed music and dance move- 
ments without any libretto. Perhaps there is a hint of the latter 
alternative in Plutus vss. 760 f.: 


> 
GAN’ el’ dmagdmavres e& Evds Adyou 
épxdiabe Kai oxiptare Kai yopevere, 


followed at vs. 770 by KOMMATION XOPOT. But in any case, 
it seems generally agreed that the absence of a text at these 
points in our MSS is not due to loss in transmission but to the 


1XOPOY is found also at Nubes 888, but this instance belongs to an entirely 
different category from those discussed above. In this case the sign is an indication 
that Aristophanes failed to complete his revision of this play; in other words, he rejected 
the ode which had originally stood here in the first edition and never provided a sub- 
stitute, cf. Starkie’s edition, pp. liii and 200 f. 


2Cf. his De Aristophanis Pluto, pp. 13 f.: ‘‘suspicor poetam ea [sc. cantica], 
non ut domi legerentur, sed ut in orchestra canerentur, composuisse, solis choreutis 
tradidisse, non inseruisse exemplaribus in publicum emittendis,’’ and the context. 
* Cf. Starkie’s Wasps, p. xxiii. 
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fact that Aristophanes, for whatever reason, furnished none for 
publication. 

It is customary to hold Euripides largely responsible for the inter- 
mezzic character of the fourth-century ordoiua, though he is not 
without defenders.! The first half of the above quotation from the 
Poetics really implies the same kind of criticism of Euripides as is 
stated in the latter half concerning Agathon; for, though the former 
refers primarily to the lack of connection between Euripides’ choruses 
and actors as regards personnel,? the natural consequence of this 
would be choral odes of indifferent relation to the plot. In view of 
this criticism, it is unlikely that by éuSedAcuwa Aristotle meant 
merely a greater degree of irrelevancy than had characterized 
Euripides’ choral odes, else he would have used “developed” or 
“consummated” or some similar term in describing what Agathon 
did rather than mpwrov dpfavros. Now if Agathon’s irrele- 
vancy differed from Euripides’ in kind rather than in degree, per- 
haps we can get a glimpse as to its nature by inquiring what sort of 
evidence Aristotle must have employed in forming this opinion about 
Agathon. It is doubtful if he ever saw one of Agathon’s tragedies 
actually performed in the theater; then his knowledge of Agathon’s 
dramatic art must have been dependent upon the latter’s published 
works. Therefore, if Agathon’s orao.ya were notable rather for 
the music than for the libretto, or consisted of music and dancing 
without words, or were borrowed from other poets, or if for any 
reason whatsoever Agathon preferred not to copy them down with 
the rest of the text but merely to mark their location by XOPOT 
or some other symbol, then we can understand how Aristotle could 
know that Agathon had inaugurated something new in dramatic 
technique. Does not the very word which Aristotle uses (€uSeAcpa) 
support this interpretation? Whatever their defects of irrelevancy, 
Euripides’ odes were not ‘‘thrown in”’ in this sense; they were right 
there in the text. But in Agathon’s MSS, on the other hand, there 
were gaps indicated between acts. In actual performance suitable 
odes were “‘thrown in.” A ‘“‘thrown-in”’ ode would then be one not 


1Cf. Loeb’s translation of Decharme Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 
288 ff. 


2 Cf. Capps Am. Jour. Arch. X (1895) 290 ff. 
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appearing in the text. To the stage manager XOPOT in the MSS 
would be simply a hint to use any thing he chose or to refer to the 
poet or that he could depend upon the latter to provide the choreutae 
with a libretto, according to whatever arrangement they had between 
them on the subject; to the reader it was convenient as marking 
off the divisions of the play. Exactly the same thing happens in 
modern comic opera, where a situation is so fashioned as to lead up 
naturally to a song or other special feature which is not an integral 
part of the regular play but is changed at frequent intervals and is 
technically known as an “interpolated number.” Thus, Euripides 
never dropped the pretense that his odes were as integral a part 
of his plays as was any other part, and never failed to insert the 
words in the public editions; but Agathon threw off all disguise by 
frankly suppressing the libretto in the circulating copies, thereby 
taking a step which Aristotle considered very significant. If this 
theory is correct, the use of XOPOT in New Comedy can be 
traced back through Middle Comedy and the close of Aristophanes’ 
career to a simple change which Agathon introduced in the publica- 
tion of his plays and which was itself a natural outgrowth of the 
increasing irrelevancy of the choral odes. 
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THE POSITION OF “DEFERRED” NOUNS AND ADJEC- 
TIVES IN EPIC AND DRAMATIC VERSE 


By Henry W. Prescott 


Our appreciation of classical verse is seriously affected by the 
difficulty of estimating certain factors in ancient verse that are alien 
to most modern poetry. The editor of Horace’s Odes notes the 
artistic interlocking of words; the student of Propertius discovers 
a high degree of conscious art in the rhymed endings of words at the 
ends of metrical phrases; the student of epic observes the emphasis 
produced by position at the beginning of the hexameter, or the arti- 
ficial bracketing of a verse by words at the beginning and end which 
are in sound or sense, or both, closely related. Such observations 
are often quite true from a descriptive standpoint; but after these 
features have been described there remains a more difficult problem: 
Just what degree of conscious art is represented by such features 
of ancient verse? To what extent are they due to conditions of 
verse composition beyond the poet’s control? To what extent do 
they reveal a happy compromise between mechanical necessity and 
the artist’s natural desire to enforce the thought and embellish the 
form? The final appreciation of the poet’s art must carry us beyond 
mere description, which is seldom altogether free from the influence 
of the critic’s sympathy with modern poetry, and lead us to an 
understanding of the peculiar problems of the ancient poet, of the 
necessary adjustment of conflicting factors, many of which are foreign 
to modern verse. 

A feature of epic verse that has escaped general recognition but 
has been incidentally noted by one or two special students of Homer 
and Vergil is the somewhat monotonous regularity with which words 
and phrases that escape into the second verse of a sequence of two 
verses stand at the beginning of the second verse rather than else- 
where. Such words are closely connected in thought with the first 
verse and might reasonably be expected to stand somewhere near 
the beginning rather than the end of the second verse in response 


to the natural requirements of collocation. But there is a stereotyped 
(CLASSICAL PuiLoLoey VII, January, 1912) 35 
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effect resulting from the regularity of epic procedure that demands 
recognition and explanation. In an article on the Homeric caesura 
(Harvard Studies III, 91 ff.) the late Professor Seymour increased 
our appreciation of rhythmical effects in the Homeric poems: he made 
it clear that units of thought were often deferred to the beginning 
of the second verse of a given couplet; that this deferred unit in 
many cases contained the burden of the thought in the second 
verse, the rest of the second verse being occupied by a repetition or 
elaboration of the idea already expressed; that the resultant effect 
was the very regular appearance of a pause in the thought near the 
beginning of many verses, a pause varying in position according to 
the length of the deferred unit; that in this way the poet attained a 
happy variation of the rhythm without essential disturbance of verse 
unity. The opening couplet of the Jliad illustrates these features: 
Mi dede, Ged, TnAnddew *AxAjos 
ovAopevny, 7H prpi’ “Axawis drye’ EOnxev. 
By following one group of these deferred units through representative 
Greek and Latin poets, through the two different types of epic and 
drama, we may arrive at somewhat broader conclusions without im- 
pairing the results of Professor Seymour’s admirable study.'! For 
this purpose I have chosen the noun and the adjective, in each case 
syntactically united to an adjective or noun in the preceding verse 
but postponed to the second verse; for convenience I call such 
nouns and adjectives ‘deferred.” 


I 


In the Homeric epics the deferred adjective is far more conspicuous 
than the deferred noun; in this respect, as in many others, verse unity 
is manifest. Omitting the cases of more than one adjective, the 
examples of single adjectives deferred to the second verse number over 
430;? about four-fifths of this number stand at the beginning of the 

1 Professor Seymour's opinion (ep. cit., p. 91) that Greek poetry was composed for 
the ear and Latin poetry for the eye (to which I cannot fully assent) seems to me to 
have prevented his appreciation of the full significance of the phenomena in Homer 


in their relation to later classical poetry. But the value of his careful study has not 
been properly recognized. 


2 The material upon which my statements are based is collected by J. La Roche 
“Die Stellung des attributiven und appositiven Adjectivs bei Homer,’’ Wiener Studien 
XIX, 171 ff. I have not distinguished between adherent and appositive adjectives; 
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second verse; about 13 per cent have an initial short syllable and 
are excluded from the beginning; about 7 per cent appear within the 
verse, although they have an initial long syllable; of this 7 per cent, 
however, practically all are excluded from the beginning of the verse 
for metrical reasons which we shall presently consider. It is true, 
therefore, that the deferred adjective in the Homeric epic stands at 
the beginning of the second verse unless excluded from that position 
by insuperable metrical restrictions. 

It does not immediately follow that metrical convenience is an 
exclusive or dominant factor in the position of the deferred adjective. 
The compelling force of metrical convenience may be roughly esti- 
mated by answering two questions: Do the adjectives in epic diction 
fall into a limited number of metrical categories? Are words of these 
same metrical types limited to a definite position in the verse? As 
a temporary answer to the first question I offer the fact that, out of 
300 Homeric adjectives before me, four-fifths fall into the following 
four groups, arranged in order of frequency: (a) choriambic and 
molossic, (b) dactylic, (c) trochaic, (d) spondaic. Of the words of 
corresponding metrical types the treatment is about as follows: 
(a) molossic and choriambic words are limited with few exceptions to 
the beginning of the verse and to position just before the masculine 
caesura of the third foot; (b) dactylic words appear at the beginning 
of the verse and in the fourth and fifth feet; (c) trochaic words 
stand at the beginning, or in the second foot, or immediately before 
the feminine caesura, or in the fifth foot, or in the sixth foot; (d) 
spondaic words stand at the beginning, or immediately before the 
masculine caesura, or in the fourth or fifth or sixth foot.! 

It is clear that a very large proportion of adjectives might stand 
beyond the beginning of the verse, but a more careful inspection 
greatly reduces this possibility and brings sharply to our attention 
to a student of verse unity this distinction is important, but the position of the adjec- 
tive is independent of this consideration. The collection made by La Roche is in- 
complete, as might be expected, but I have preferred not to make additions, which 
would themselves be incomplete; such additions would change slightly the statistics 


without affecting the main argument. 


20 46 


1 The terms “‘choriambic,” “‘ molossic,”’ ‘‘ trochaic,”’ etc., used throughout this paper, 
are to be understood as applying to the metrical form as it appears in the verse. My 
purpose is merely to compare the adjectives in general of most frequent occurrence 
with words of corresponding metrical types. 
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a second important factor in the position. Although words of these 
metrical types do not seem to be greatly restricted, any individual 
word that is syntactically related to another word in the preceding 
verse is obviously impelled toward the beginning of the verse by 
the laws of collocation. These laws are by no means clearly 
understood, but I may illustrate the force of attraction in the case 
of the noun and adjective by the following facts derived from La 
Roche’s material; La Roche distinguishes four categories: 

a) The substantive stands at the end of the first verse, the adjec- 
tive at the beginning of the second verse: 115 cases. 

b) The substantive stands before the end of the first verse, the 
adjective at the beginning of the second verse: 231 cases. 

c) The substantive stands at the end of the first verse, the adjec- 
tive beyond the beginning of the second verse or rarely in the third 
verse: 55 cases. 

d) The substantive stands before the end of the first verse, the 
adjective beyond the beginning of the second verse: 36 cases. 

The large number of cases under a) and the small number under 
d) may serve to indicate that the attraction of the adjective to its 
noun eliminates to a large extent the possibility of placing dactylic, 
trochaic, and spondaic adjectives in the second half of the verse. 

In this combination of metrical form with the requirement of 
reasonably close collocation may be found a strong reason for the 
regular recurrence of deferred adjectives at or near the beginning of 
the verse. Before we consider the possibility of other factors, a 
brief account of the real and apparent exceptions will shed some light 
on the metrical limitations. An isolated exception to the principle 
in mrepi 5é pos "Oxeavoio | app@ poppipwr péev dametos (= 402) 
only tests the rule. Obviously an adjective like 6f€eia (P 371) 
will be barred from the beginning in spite of its long initial syllable, 
unless the next word begins with two consonants. The other 
exceptions are only apparent or partial; they involve choriambic 
or molossic adjectives; words of this measurement, as we have 
seen, are practically limited to the beginning of the verse or to 
position before the masculine caesura. Now in twenty-six cases 
adjectives of this measurement occupy the optional position before 

the caesura; I have no desire to minimize the significance of such 
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exceptions, but it is to be noted that in sixteen of these examples 
the choriambic or molossic adjective is preceded by a dactylic word, 
a combination which the poet is under no obligation to effect but 
which, once chosen, requires the order dactyl-choriamb or dactyl- 
molossus and eliminates any other arrangement (A 248, K 31, 8 636, 
p 420; A 54, II 368, P 361, X 481, 672, ¢ 45, « 357, » 161, 
p 209, v 151; to these add - ~ ~ - ~ preceded by a dactyl in 
N 617, 6 195). The remaining ten examples are of choriambic or 
molossic adjectives preceded by a spondaic word (K 262, = 11, 
= 598, ® 125, xy 3; A 482, M 51, N 82, 8 428, « 373). Again it 
may be granted that this particular combination is not inevitable 
and in this case it certainly seems as if the examples violated 
the principle which we have stated as affecting epic verse; for 
clearly in the combination of a spondaic word with a choriambic 
or molossic word at the beginning of a verse there is no reason 
in the metrical conditions for putting the molossic or choriambic 
adjective second in the verse; it might stand at the beginning so far 
as the mere mechanism! of the verse is concerned. But “‘mere mech- 
anism” misrepresents the verse structure; it is much more than a 
fixed succession of quantities. What is the practice of the Homeric 
epic when the beginning of the verse is formed by the combination 
of a spondaic word and a choriambic or molossic word? Which of 
the two words precedes? A sufficient answer may be found in the first 
and third books of the Iliad: in these two books I have noted fifty- 
two occurrences of this combination at the beginning of the verse; 
the spondaic word precedes the molossic or choriambic word in all 
but ten cases, and in nine of these ten cases the reverse order is 
impossible because of meter, collocation, or meaning; on the other 
hand, in the forty-two cases in which the spondee precedes, there 
are about fifteen in which, without injury to the meter, collocation, 
or meaning, the spondee might have stood second in the verse. These 
facts seem to indicate the distinct preference of the epic poet? for the 
sequence spondee-molossus or spondee-choriamb as against molossus- 


1Of these ten cases all but three would bear a reverse order; in = 598, @ 125, 
= 11, the rearrangement would be metrically impossible, except with hiatus. 
2 But Vergil, as we shall presently see, follows precisely the opposite method and 


prefers to place the spondaic word second, the choriambic or molossic first, in the verse; 
ef. below, p. 50. 
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spondee or choriamb-spondee. The exceptional cases of deferred 
adjectives involving this metrical combination conform to this 
preferred sequence. It should be noted that in this small minority of 
exceptions the adjective again appears before a pause—the main 
caesura. 

This consideration of metrical convenience and normal collocation, 
however, by no means fully explains the conditions before us. If 
these two factors were exclusively dominant, we should properly 
expect to find deferred adjectives of trochaic and spondaic measure- 
ment appearing on occasion in the first part of the verse beyond the 
beginning; we should also expect to find choriambic or molossic adjec- 
tives before the masculine caesura; in the former case the deferred 
adjectives of trochaic and spondaic measurement do not appear in 
this available position; in the latter case the choriambic and molossic 
adjectives do appear in the optional position, but only under the 
constraint of environing metrical conditions. These facts point 
to influences outside of metrical convenience and collocation as help- 
ing to determine the position of deferred adjectives with long initial 
syllable at the beginning of the verse. 

The deferred adjectives are in more than 25 per cent of the cases 
followed by a relative or other explanatory clause; the position of 
the adjective at the beginning of the verse followed by such a clause 
seems to set in bold relief the idea expressed in the adjective. The 
particular adjectives deferred to the beginning of the verse suggest 
to anybody familiar with Homeric usage ideas that are naturally 
thrown into bold relief: mavres, woAXo/, adjectives of material, 
qavroios, dAXos, paxpds, wnrds, Sevds, éoOrds, dfs, adKvs, 
a@utrous, Sekis, SeEvtepds, varios, oyéTAL0s, AVypds, apyanéos, 
Oeoréo.os. There is no reason to doubt that this effect in some 
degree represents the conscious intent of the poet; but the reader 
should be careful not to be too quickly persuaded of the importance 
of this factor. Whoever explains a voAXo/ at the beginning of a 
verse as due to the prominence of the thought must presently reckon 
with a 7roAvs that is barred from the beginning of the verse or any 
other emphatic position. Again, the deferred adjective is only one 
of many deferred units that stand with great regularity at the begin- 
ning of the verse; the deferred noun, for example, follows the same 
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principle, but it is rarely the case, as we shall presently see, that any 
emphasis is attached to the deferred noun at the beginning of the 
verse. The effect of the deferred adjectives, however, is much 
enhanced by the fact that in so many cases picturesque details and 
prominent ideas are set in relief.! 

It would not be difficult from a study of individual examples to 
illustrate the art of the epic poet in using the deferred adjective at the 
beginning of the verse to enforce the thought in various ways, to 
produce picturesque effects, but if other deferred units in the same posi- 
tion do not uniformly show such characteristics it becomes doubtful 
whether such artistic effects are exclusively significant in the position 
of deferred units at the beginning of the verse. Even the wealth 
of material which Professor Seymour uses to illustrate the ways in 
which, by a strong pause after the deferred unit, the rhythm is varied 
does not suffice fully to explain the conditions in the material before 
us. The deferred noun, for example, in the matter of position, is 
treated precisely as the deferred adjective;? from the following repre- 
sentative examples, however, one can only infer that the deferred 
noun is first in the verse, that it is very seldom emphatic, that it is 


only on occasion immediately followed by a strong sense pause: 


Kat puv env éXOovra pirnoeuev ELoxov dAXAwv 
"A pyetwy, (8 172) 
dAAd tw’ GAAnv 
yatav dvaotpepoym: (v 326) 
Grip ovd’ ddAouws KedXeves 
Aaoto uy pevepev kai duvveuevan Gpecow: (E 486) 
dos dy eyed y’ Sedov paxapds vi rev eupevar vids 
dvépos, ov Krearecow €ois em ynpas érerpev. (a 218) 
xpeneriLov ex’ dxpw 
xetArAeu epeoradres: (M 52) 
et rot peifov EXyor 
Kntos, (497) 
Kai dpeioow née mep dpiv 
dvipdocv dpidnoa, (A 261) 
1 For some general objections to attaching significance exclusively to the emphasis 
in deferred adjectives cf. below, p. 48. 


2 The facts about the deferred noun may be briefly stated as follows (cf. La Roche 
op. cit., 169): There are fewer than 100 cases of deferred nouns in the two poems as 
against over 430 adjectives; this striking evidence of the sacredness of verse unity is 
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In general, as these examples illustrate, the emphasis is on the 
adjective in the preceding verse and a strong sense pause does not 
invariably follow the deferred noun. 

It is not impossible, however, that the conditions in the Homeric 
poems which Professor Seymour has described reveal a stage in the 
development of epic verse, a process of evolution, that may help to 
explain the persistency with which deferred units in general seek 
the first place in the verse. These conditions are, briefly, that the 
poems preserve the unity of individual verses; that if an expression 
escapes into the second verse it is an appositive expression; that this 
appositive expression contains the burden of the thought in the second 
verse, the rest of the verse being tautological, or amplifying, or 
purely decorative. So many examples of such structure appear that 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they represent a natural stage 
in the development from a crude form of verse unity to the beginnings 
of afreer structure. In this transition stage the appositive adjectives, 
nouns in apposition, limiting genitives, adverbs, and various other 
separable units, whether single words or phrases, escape into the 
second verse, are set off by a strong pause, and the poet has not as 
yet the skill to do more than ‘‘pad”’ the rest of the second verse. 
In the course of further development the units that escape are not 
so inevitably separable; the nouns, for example, that are closely 
attached to adjectives, as well as those loosely attached, run over into 
the second verse; longer units escape; the sense pause becomes less 
stereotyped; the poet acquires greater skill and succeeds in develop- 
ing in the second verse, even in the second half, less tautological, or 










increased when we note that the adjectives in the preceding verse are in only about 
twenty cases closely adherent; in the main the adiectives in the preceding verse are 
easily separable from their nouns (ras and dros, 35 cases; mwodvs, 17 cases; &ddos, 
16 cases; @ayeal, 3 cases; a’rés, 1). As regards the position of the deferred nouns, 
out of ninety-four examples seventy-five stand first in the verse; eleven have an 
initial short syllable; only eight have an initial long syllable and escape beyond the 
beginning of the verse; the eight apparent exceptions, all save one, correspond to the 
types of exceptions which we have discussed under the deferred adjective: in x 336 
a trochaic noun (by elision) escapes to the fifth foot; otherwise we have simply the 
sequence of dactylic word and choriambic word (& 19), of spondaic word and molossic 
word (E 710, Z 412, T 84, 234), of spondaic word and choriambic word (= 199); in one 
case we seem to have a choriambic word followed by a spondaic word contrary to the 
favored sequence as postulated above (p. 39); but in this case the deferred noun is 
by nature trochaic and so could not precede the choriambie word, which begins with 
a vowel (= 34). 
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amplifying, or decorative thought. The Homeric poems are not 
necessarily in any very early stage of verse development, but as our 
earliest document they show better than any other poems the traces 
of earlier developments. If we may safely posit a somewhat long 
stage of early development in which deferred adjectives, limiting 
genitives, adverbs, and the like, stood at the beginning of the verse set 
off by a strong sense pause, this long early stage would very likely 
leave its mark in future development toward freer structure. The 
early stage leads to a stereotyping of deferred words at the beginning 
of the second verse, and even after the consciousness of verse unity is 
completely lost, a sort of convention has become established which 
impels deferred adjectives and nouns and other units to the beginning 
of the verse. This theory, at any rate, is in accord with the facts 
brought out in this paper. Professor Seymour shows that in later 
Greek epic the burden of the thought is no longer limited 
to the first half of the verse, that verse unity is no longer sacred; 
it might be added that the units which escape into the second 
verse are no longer merely appositive. But in spite of this develop- 
ment of enjambement the deferred nouns and adjectives (and other 
units which I cannot at present discuss) with great regularity assert 
themselves at the beginning of the second verse. Much as metrical 
convenience, natural collocation, and artistic effects may contribute 
to this position, there is clear evidence in trochaic and spondaic adjec- 
tives in Homer of some other constraining force; this seems to me 
to be convention, and the convention may possibly be an outgrowth 
from early conditions which are illustrated in many couplets of the 
Homeric poems. 
II 

The Hesiodic epics, in which Professor Seymour detected a diminu- 
tion of the verses carrying the burden of thought in the first half, 
in the position of deferred nouns and adjectives show no variation 
from Homeric usage. The deferred noun is as yet undeveloped. 
The Hellenistic epic has made a distinct advance. The Argonautica 
shows very much less regard for verse unity. The examples of 
deferred nouns in my collection slightly outnumber the deferred 
adjectives, and the deferred adjectives are not so invariably apposi- 
tive as in Homer. The total of deferred nouns and adjectives is 
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appreciably greater than in Homer: Apollonius’ 5,800 verses contain 
over 350 cases, while the two long Homeric epics contain slightly 
more than 530. 

In spite of a few significant differences in details, the greater 
number of cases in Apollonius gives the appearance of even more 
regularity in the position of the deferred words. Only 8 per cent of 
the examples have an initial long syllable and are deferred beyond 
the beginning of the verse; these apparent exceptions fall under 
the Homeric categories: words of the type o€eta (ii. 405; iii. 149, 
1204; iv. 894, 1662, 1678) occur more frequently than in Homer; 
similarly £e:vjvov (iv. 1555) is impossible at the beginning of the verse; 
a dactylic word escapes but with special artistic effects (iv. 1144); 
the majority of the cases involve molossic or choriambic words; 
(a) preceded by a dactylic word or unit (i. 606, 1256; ii. 439; iii. 
1205; iv. 188, 1034, 1403, 1425, 1614); (6) preceded by a spondaic 
word (iv. 378); to these should be added ---~ and - ~~ -~-, 
preceded by a dactylic or spondaic combination (iv. 713, 1721). 
But the most significant group of exceptions is composed of 
trochaic and spondaic words! escaping beyond the beginning of 
the verse (i. 1071, 1239; ii. 920; iii. 155, 208, 1067; iv. 493); these 
are relatively few in number, but it will be remembered that it is 
mainly this group of words the treatment of which in Homer led us 
to suspect an established convention; only one case occurred in the 
earlier epic. Again it will be noted that in most of these few excep- 
tions the deferred word is found before the main caesura. 

In Quintus of Smyrna the procedure is as in Apollonius; in the 
last four books of the Posthomerica the exceptions are few and of the 
Hellenistic types (xiii. 102, 424, 452; xiv. 487, 491). In Hellenistic 
hexameter outside of the epic the principle seems to be observed, 
although the different literary types naturally vary in the extent 
to which they use the deferred nouns and adjectives. In the Hymns 

1 Apollonius does not seem to favor so decidedly as Homer the sequences spondee- 
choriamb and spondee-molossus. In general we should expect the choice between these 
optional sequences to be determined in each case by the particular words involved: 
the poet would arrange them largely with reference to the initial and final syllables, 
with a view to avoiding illegitimate hiatus and to obtaining long final syllables by 
position. In the three cases involving these combinations the sequence in iii. 1067, 


iv. 493 is unavoidable, but the sequence in iv. 378 seems to be deliberate choice; 
accordingly the Homeric preference is observed so far as our examples are concerned. 
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of Callimachus the exceptions are of the usual sort (iii. 12, 219, 243, 
253; iv. 54); but in iv. 282 a trochaic noun escapes to the second 
foot. In Theocritus ii. 103 a trochaic noun stands in the third foot 
but apparently somewhat forced by the environing conditions; 
in xxii. 113 another trochaic noun appears beyond the beginning, but 
perhaps to bring nearer together contrasted adjectives; in xxv. 7 
the real unit is od waéoa: and not maca. Any such exceptions, even 
if real, are too few to mar the general effect. The Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus seems to me to stand on a very different footing; although 
it is in general true that the deferred nouns and adjectives when they 
occur conform to the principle, the more important fact is that this 
epic is totally unlike Homer, or Apollonius, or Quintus of Smyrna 
in respect to the general effect. One may read page after page of the 
Dionysiaca without being at all conscious of any constant recurrence 
of deferred nouns and adjectives (or even other deferred units) 
at the beginning of the verse; this is quite impossible in earlier epic. 
Although I have not made any careful collection of material it seems 
to me that in general Nonnus follows fundamentally different methods; 
some of these Professor Seymour has roughly indicated at the end 
of his article; the neglect of pauses within the verse is very likely 
connected with the strikingly small number of deferred units at the 
beginning of the verse; in the case of adjectives and nouns it is also 
true that the content of Nonnus’ diction is essentially different from 
Homeric diction; so for example I think I detect a greater number 
of adjectives with short initial syllables; there are consequently 
relatively few nouns and adjectives in the prominent position, and the 
monotonous effect of earlier epic disappears. 


III 


So far as we may safely argue from the fragments, the Annales of 
Ennius continues the characteristic features of the Hellenistic epic: 
the deferred noun is so frequent that Apollonius rather than the 
Homeric epic indicates the stage of verse development which Ennius 
has attained in this particular detail. Of the fifteen examples' of 
nouns and adjectives there are only two that need special comment— 


1Vss. 31, 66, 80, 81, 92, 145 (predicate adj.), 165, 184, 191, 237, 247, 304, 333, 
369, 615 (Vahlen?); two-thirds of these are nouns. 
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in 184: proletarius publicitus scutisque feroque | ornatur ferro, a 
spondaic noun escapes beyond the beginning; it will be noticed, 
however, that the reverse order is impossible except with hiatus, 
and also that feroque | ferro is hardly a pleasing juxtaposition; it is 
true that the sequence of molossic word and spondaic word is not the 
preferred Homeric sequence, but in this respect the Latin hexameter 
may differ from the Greek and in this particular case a different 
arrangement is impossible. The second example is somewhat uncer- 
tain, but if the text is correct a molossic adjective escapes, resulting 
in the combination of a spondaic word and a molossic word at the 
beginning as in the ten Homeric cases discussed above (p. 39): 
insignita fere tum milia militum octo | duxit delectos bellum tolerare 
potentes (333). In this case the reverse order is metrically possible; 
and although we may dismiss the exception as being in accord with 
the favored Homeric sequence, we must note also that it is not in 
accord with the practice of Vergil, who as we shall see prefers, when 
the option is open to him, to place the spondaic word after the 
molossic or choriambic word at the beginning of the verse. In 
general, however, there is no reason for believing that the epic of 
Ennius would make a different impression from that of Apollonius 
in respect to deferred nouns and adjectives. 

On the other hand the didactic poem of Lucretius, if I may draw 
conclusions from the first book, does make a totally different impres- 
sion. Although the deferred noun and adjective stand with reason- 
able frequency at the beginning when metrically adapted to that 
position, there is a strikingly large number of examples of adjectives 
and nouns escaping beyond the beginning, in spite of their being 
available for the initial position; the result is that one reads the first 
book of Lucretius without any consciousness of the monotonous 
regularity of Homeric procedure. The following examples illustrate 
the conspicuous differences: 8: ... . tibi swavis daedala tellus | 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti. 70: ... . sed eo magis 
acrem | inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta | naturae primus 
portarum claustra cupiret. 286: ... . ita magno turbidus imbri 
| molibus incurrit validis cum viribus amnis: 408: talibus in rebus 
poteris caecasque latebras | insinuare omnis et verum protrahere inde. 
416: quam tibi de quavis una re versibus omnis | argumentorum sit 
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copia missa per auris. 419: omnis ut est igitur per se natura duabus 
\constitit in rebus; sed acri| percussit thyrso laudis 
spes magna meum cor. 931: primum quod magnis doceo de 
rebus et artis | religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo. 966: 

. in omnis | tantundem partis infinitum omne relinquit. 969: 

. siquis procurrat ad oras | ultimus eztremas iaciatque volatile 
telum, 996: at nunc nimirum requies data principiorum | corporibus 
nullast, 1042: nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam | 
conservare omnem quaecumque est conciliata. It is true that some 
of these conform to the exceptional cases in Homer; 419 illustrates 
the necessary sequence of a dactylic word and a molossic word (for 
in rebus is a unit); similarly 969; it is true also that in several cases 
the first two words could not be reversed (966, 1042); but the striking 
fact remains that spondaic and trochaic words escape with surprising 
frequency as compared with the practice of Homer and even of 
Apollonius; furthermore it is particularly noteworthy that there are 
four cases (8, 408, 922, 996) in which a spondaic noun or adjective 
stands second following a choriambic or molossic word, although 
the reverse order in each case is metrically possible; this is in direct 
opposition to Homeric practice, but in accord with the usage of 
Vergil. Apart from this feature, which we must regard as peculiar 
to the Latin hexameter, the different impression created by Lucre- 
tius’ poem is perhaps in a measure due to the diction of the 
philosophical epic; the presence, for example, of argumentorum in 416 
makes an initial position for the dactylic word copia less available. 
The exceptions, as the examples show, usually bring the deferred 
word before the main caesura. 

In Catullus’ epyllium (Ixiv) we return to Hellenistic technique. 
Not only is the usage of Greek epic strictly followed, but the monotony 
is almost intensified by the small number of words that begin with a 
short initial syllable and by the rather regular recurrence of a sense 
pause! after the deferred noun or adjective when it stands in the 
first place. Once the deferred noun escapes to the end of the verse 
(17) balancing the adjective at the end of the preceding verse; this 


1The reader need hardly be cautioned against regarding commas as essential 
indications of sense pauses; modern punctuation fails to represent fully the pauses in 
recitation. 
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is in the style of Apollonius, and cultivated by Vergil. A trochaic 
noun escapes (281) but with obvious advantage to the style: quos 
Thessala magnis | montibus ora creat, .. . .! 

On the usage of Vergil in the Aeneid, Norden (Aeneis Buch VI, 
p. 390) has already remarked that the deferred adjective is infre- 
quent, the deferred noun very common; the explanation of this 
departure from both Homeric and Hellenistic usage would probably 
form a chapter in the history of verse unity, with which we are not 
at present immediately concerned. Norden adds that the deferred 
adjective occupies a significant position at the beginning of the second 
verse, and this position he finds justified by the meanings of the 
adjectives thus deferred. Such adjectives add “einen besonders 
wesentlichen Begriff,’ most frequently they express “ein Zahlen-, 
Groéssen-, oder Raumverhiltnis,’”’ or they mark “eine besonders 
hervorstechende Eigenschaft des Substantivs’”’; and he notes as char- 
acteristic those cases in which the deferred adjective is contrasted, or 
explained, or amplified in the rest of the second verse. 

True as this may be from a descriptive standpoint, its value as an 
aid to the appreciation of Vergil’s technique is very much impaired 
when we recall that all adjectives are either decorative or forceful, 
that a poet of Vergil’s rank will employ forceful rather than decorative 
adjectives, and that consequently few adjectives will indicate anything 
short of “eine besonders hervorstechende Eigenschaft.”’ The validity 
of Norden’s description is further weakened by his failure to see that 
deferred verbs, limiting genitives, appositives, and nouns stand in the 
same prominent position, but cannot with any uniformity fall into 
such descriptive categories. One cannot understand Vergil’s tech- 
nique by treating deferred adjectives apart from such examples 
of other deferred units as the following: Italiam fato profugus 
Laviniaque venit | litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et alto (i. 2), 
progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci | audierat, Tyrias olim 
quae verteret arces (i. 19). These deferred units are followed 


1 The examples of the observance of the principle are: 23b, 33, 44, 83, 87, 88, 92, 
109 (predicative), 140, 170, 176, 206, 220, 289, 319, 383. In 279, ... . princeps 
re (eo eee DONE scan hs 4750 SOEs 3s 
the adjectives are so distinctly adverbial that we need not consider them as 
exceptions; if they are exceptions they simply illustrate the favorite Latin sequence 
of molossic (or choriambic) word and spondaic word at the beginning of the hexameter. 
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by a sense pause as are the majority of deferred adjectives; but 
neither litora nor audierat has in my opinion any appreciable 
emphasis; a great number of other deferred units are without empha- 
sis though first in the verse; the only description of historical value 
is one that covers features common to all deferred units; to such a 
description I hope to attain at the end of this study. 

To return to our special pursuit of deferred adjectives and nouns 
in Vergil: except for the predominance of deferred nouns the usage 
of Vergil is essentially Hellenistic with a few peculiarities and slight 
extensions of Hellenistic usage due to the differences in the Latin 
hexameter and in Vergilian diction. The first two books of the 
Aeneid yield these facts of importance to our study: 








Syllable and First | Syllable, but Not ort 
in Verse ce First Syllable 





71 28 
26 5 


97 33 











The twenty-one exceptions to the general practice represent a 
somewhat larger proportion than we have hitherto met in the heroic 
epic; the increase is largely due to a slightly greater freedom in the 
treatment of trochaic and spondaic words, but mainly a mere exten- 
sion of Apollonius’ practice, and not so general as in Lucretius’ 

quibus omnis ab alto | frangitur inque sinus scindit 
sese unda reductos (i. 160), . . . . et pinea furtim | laxat claustra 
Sinon (ii. 258), ... . tactuque innozia mollis | lambere flamma 
comas (ii. 683), . . . . stupet inscius alto | accipiens sonitum saxi 
de vertice pastor (ii. 307), .... tum volgus et omnem | miscet 
agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam (i. 190); this balancing of 
aut ubi flavo | 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro (i. 592); other spondaic or 
trochaic nouns near or at the end of the verse occur in i. 756; ii. 782. 
The regular sequence of dactylic word and molossic word occasions 
an apparent exception in i. 741. A prepositional phrase brings the 
noun to the second place in ii. 751. 

The most important group of apparent exceptions, however, in- 

volves the combination of molossic or choriambic words and spondaic 
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words at the beginning of the verse. The Homeric practice, as we 
have seen, is to place the spondaic word first; already in Lucretius 
we have noted the opposite arrangement. This favored sequence 
in the Latin hexameter may be illustrated from the first book of 
the Aeneid: quite apart from nouns and adjectives the following 
verses show this combination at the beginning of the verse: 
2, 53, 73, 104, 118, 127, 145, 178, 181, 206, 217, 239, 269, 282, 286, 
294, 299, 311, 333, 340, 355, 368, 380, 388, 395, 406, 422, 432, 435, 
447, 471, 481, 551, 571, 585, 590, 634, 686, 693, 713, 724, 747, 749, 
754; the list might be legitimately increased by including cases that 
involve elision. Now in all these cases the spondaic word standssecond; 
to be sure in many verses meter or sense or natural collocation makes 
a different order impossible; on the other hand in a fair majority of 
cases the reverse order is quite feasible. Over against this evidence 
showing a predilection for the sequence molossus-spondee or choriamb- 
spondee stand isolated examples of the opposite arrangement which 
the Homeric epic favors; e.g., 640, 734, in both of which cases the 
reverse order is impossible; most illuminating is the exceptional 
arrangement in 423; here the exception is clearly due to a desire to 
avoid monotony; for the preceding verse illustrates the normal 
sequence, and, without the exceptional arrangement in 423, four 
successive verses would begin with molossic words: 

miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quondam, 

miratur portas strepitumque et strata viarum. 

423 instant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros 

molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
If the Latin hexameter so clearly prefers the spondaic word after 
rather than before the molossic or choriambic word at the beginning 
of the verse, the following examples in which a spondaic noun stands 
second in the verse simply illustrate the force of this preference: 
i. 395, 4382, 622; ii. 173, 286, 461, 586; in some of these cases the 
opposite arrangement is impossible because of the hiatus or short 
final syllables that would result from the reversal of the order. 
Possibly i. 294 may be added to the list: in this verse a spondaic 
noun escapes to the third place.1 Such exceptional examples bring 
the deferred word usually before the caesural pause. 


1In ii. 98: hine spargere voces | in volgum ambiguas et quaerere conscius arma, we 
have a choriambic adjective following a spondaic unit (by elision); if this seems to 
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IV 


It is desirable to test certain conclusions toward which our study 
of the epic tends by considering a different type of poetry in which the 
metrical structure is quite unlike that of the epic hexameter. For this 
purpose I have chosen the trimeters of Sophocles’ Antigone and the 
iambic and trochaic measures of ordinary dialogue in Plautus’ 
comedies. In neither case can I venture upon any full accoiint of 
the deferred adjectives or nouns, or consider at length the idiosyn- 
crasies of the metrical structure. The questions I wish to answer 
are: Do the deferred nouns and adjectives stand at the beginning 
of the verse whenever they are metrically available for that position ? 
If so, what part do metrical convenience and convention as well as 
stylistic and rhythmical effects play in this initial position of these 
deferred units ? 

The trimeter of tragedy quite regularly ends the sentence at the 
caesura of the second verse; verse unity is not conspicuous; the 
deferred nouns in the Antigone far exceed the adjectives (forty-six 
nouns, eighteen adjectives). Of the sixty-four examples, forty-nine 
stand at the beginning of the second verse, fifteen beyond the begin- 
ning. The general impression, therefore, is much the same as in epic 
verse. As for the stylistic effects of adjectives in the initial position, 
I might repeat Norden’s description of Vergilian practice (cf. 299, 
642, 659, 660, 662, 1047) but I should find great difficulty in detect- 
ing any prominence in the thought in the majority of deferred nouns 
(ef. 239, 247, 410, 424, 425, 435). So far as rhythmical effects are 
concerned the trimeter like the hexameter with great regularity 
has a sense pause either immediately after the deferred noun or 
adjective, or in the third foot beyond the deferred word. Without 
any doubt the consequent variety of rhythmical effects produced 
by the varying position of the sense pause is an important element 
in ancient as in modern verse; nor do I doubt that the development 
of deferred units is closely connected with a sense pause near the 
beginning of the second verse; but so long as the optional pause at 
the caesura beyond the noun or adjective is equally favored, the sense 
contradict the preferred sequence established above, there is a slight justification both 
for the exceptional sequence and for the position of the adjective in the second place in the 


fact that the preceding verse begins with a choriambic word; ambiguas at the beginning 
therefore, quite apart from other considerations, would occasion undesirable monotony. 
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pause immediately after the noun or adjective is only one of many 
factors involved in the prominent position of deferred adjectives and 
nouns. A few significant facts from a metrical standpoint are these: 
spondaic words in general stand in various parts of the verse, but, of 
twenty-two spondaic nouns and adjectives deferred to the second 
verse, twenty stand first in the verse; words of the measurement ~ - ~ 
are with great frequency placed in various positions beyond the 
beginning of the verse, but of eight deferred adjectives and nouns of 
this measurement all stand first in the verse (46, 414, 475, 659, 660, 
1073, 1086, 1213); iambic words are not greatly restricted but the 
sixth foot is so natural a habitat that deferred nouns and adjectives 
of iambic form are not so consistently at the beginning: of fifteen 
cases, ten stand first, one is in the second foot, four are in the sixth 
foot. It is clear that the initial position in so large a majority of 
cases cannot be attributed merely to metrical convenience. 

In discussing the usage of Latin comedy we are confronted with 
insuperable difficulties: without begging at all the question at issue 
we may say that our study of the epic and of Sophocles’ tragedy has 
led us to the conclusion that deferred nouns and adjectives are with 
surprising uniformity placed at the beginning of the second verse; 
most of the departures from this practice we have found to be due 
to metrical constraint. If, however, influenced by these conclusions, 
we seek in metrical constraint explanations of exceptions in the verse 
of comedy, we find ourselves baffled both by the complex nature of the 
Latin verse and by the moot questions of Plautine meter; we cannot; 
for example, handle properly the material before us without knowing 
the validity of Meyer’s law, or the exact limitations of the theory 
that accent and ictus coincide. Under the circumstances, we must 
be content with such evidence as is of immediate value to our study 
and at the same time unaffected by contemporary discussions of 
Plautine meter; we may not hope for completeness or definitive 
conclusions.! 

In an earlier study of deferred nouns and adjectives from the 
standpoint of verse unity I divided the adjectives into groups for the 


1 The material in Plautus may be found either in my previous article on the relation 
of verse to thought (Univ. of Cal. Publ.: Class. Phil. I, 205-62), or in Wiebe De versus 
sententiaeque concinnitate apud veteres poetas Romanos (Gottingen, 1909). 
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purposes of that study. This division into ordinary attributives, 
possessive adjectives, pronominal adjectives, and numerals may be 
less valid for our present investigation, but I follow it for con- 
venience. - The general impression made by Plautus as regards the 
initial position of deferred nouns and adjectives may be indicated 
by the statistics for those deferred nouns and adjectives in which the 
adjective involved in the combination is an ordinary attributive; 
in this particular group of cases the deferred nouns and adjectives 
occupy the first place in the second verse in two-thirds of the examples. 
In this group the deferred adjectives in the initial position are very 
frequently emphatic and are frequently followed by a strong sense 
pause (e.g., Rud. 422, 1159; Capt. 610; Pers. 100; Amph. 1109); 
Homeric technique is exactly paralleled in spes mihi est vos inventur- 
um fratres germanos duos | geminos, una matre natos et patre uno 
uno die (Men. 1102), in which the rest of the second verse elaborates 
the deferred adjective; as usual the adjective in this initial position is 
generally without much straining interpreted as conveying emphasis; 
the sense pause is not so regular (e.g., Trin. 790; Amph. 1064; 
Curc. 481; As. 764; M.G. 764) in the cases of nouns and adjectives, 
but it may be granted that some degree of pause is quite conceivable 
in very many of the examples. That the deferred nouns, however, 
in this initial position are regularly emphatic is quite inconceivable 
(e.g., Ps. 1163; Amph. 981; Capt. 160; Merc. 263; M.G. 451; 
Ps. 961; Amph. 1064; Terence Ad. 275). 

Although the exceptions, in which the deferred adjective or noun 
is postponed beyond the beginning of the verse, are larger than usual 
in number, it appears that the difference is in some degree due to the 
character of the verse and the metrical content of the words. In the 
main it is true that the cases in which the deferred word is beyond 
the beginning are metrically impossible at the beginning. So, for 
example, it is clear that an iambic verse may not begin with a cretic 
sequence of syllables; a small number of exceptions fall under this 
head (Cist. 159; Poen. 616, 1048, 1105; Pers. 118). A dactylic word 
in iambic verse becoming cretic by position is similarly postponed 
(Pers. 106), but this particular example is hardly to be explained 
metrically; rather adponi frigidam constitutes one idea balancing 
calefieri in the preceding verse. An iambic verse may not begin 
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with a trochaic word ending with an unelided vowel (Merc. 97). 
Trochaic verses may not begin with an iambic sequence (Trin. 
1082, M.G.442). Certain long words have a fixed habitat at the end 
of the verse (Poen. 90; Terence Hec. 86). Very striking effects of 
style justify a few departures from the principle: the play on 
lepidus in Ps. 27-28 perhaps accounts for the postponement of 
conscriptis (contrast Ps. 999); the postponement of pudicam in M.G. 
508 results in a balance of the ends of the verse and effective juxta- 
position in the middle (cf. Univ. of Cal. Publ.: Class. Phil. I, 222); 
the reiteration of wnicus in effective positions in the verses in Cas. 
262-64 justifies its postponement in 263; the balancing of the ends 
of the verse with duo... . tertio may justify the postponement 
of res in Most. 776 (cf. op. cit. I, 236), and in this case duo itself is a 
deferred adjective; the artificial structure of Trin. 493-94 is enhanced 
by the postponement of censu (ef. op. cit. I, 228); the juxtaposition 
of civem and conservam is very effective in Terence Eun. 858. In 
general, therefore, the exceptions appear to be due to metrical 
constraint or to effective stylistic features.' 

The combinations of noun and adjective in which the adjective 
is pronominal may possibly be somewhat different from those in which 
ordinary attributives are involved (cf. op. cit. I, 214-15); there is, 
however, a considerable degree of uniformity in the position of the 
deferred noun or adjective in such combinations. As I showed in 
my previous study (op. cit. I, 245), “in all cases of separation (by 
the verse end) in which meus, twos, or suos follows a substantive, 
. . .. the possessive stands at the beginning of the second verse.”’ 
(For list of cases cf. op. cit. I, 245, n. 82; exceptions in Trin. 141; 


1 To a few more exceptions I refer for the sake of completeness, without attempting 
any convincing explanation: I suspect that the position of opportunitate in Ep. 203 
is largely determined by metrical considerations and the symmetrical scheme of sound 
effects (cf. op. cit. I, 237); a comparison with Merc. 964 seems to support this view- 
The combination of an adverb with an adjective seems to me to make a single unit of 
thought in such phrases as pariter moratum (Aul. 22) and celeriter calidis (Ep. 142). 
Pathetic afterthoughts are rather cousistently postponed beyond the beginning in the 
cases of miseri, miserae, solae (Capt. 83; Merc. 818; Rud. 370, 75, 163). A few cases 
are left: gemina (M.G. 975), honorem (Aul. 17), opere (Cas. 993, Terence Eun. 533, 
with which contrast Most. 421), pueri (Poen. 989), transennae (Rud. 1236); it would 
not be difficult to offer suggestions on these cases, but I am not interested in setting 
up a rule that is not liable to exceptions. It may be noted that many of the excep- 
tions in this note and in the discussion above bring the deferred adjective or noun 
before the caesural pause. 
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Terence And. 80). Such regularity may seem to strengthen my 
contention that deferred adjectives are normally in the initial 
position; but I suspect that the regularity is almost too precise, and 
that other factors beside the principle which I am establishing are at 
work in the case of the deferred possessive. It should be noted that 
such possessives are almost never emphatic and almost never in close 
relation to any sense pause. In this same combination, when the 
possessive is in the first verse and the noun is deferred, the deferred 
noun is only in a fair majority of cases in the initial position 
(As. 118, 786; Bacch. 778; Cist. 185, 548, 773; Men. 421, 481, 519; 
M.G. 636, 800; Rud. 1393; Trin. 1148; Truc. 827; beyond the 
beginning in As. 17; Awl. 734; Bacch. 407, 843; Ep. 280; Men. 
741; M.G. 564; St. 417; Truc. 356). When noster is deferred it is 
beyond the beginning (Bacch. 173; Ep. 598; Truc. 406) except in 
As. 738; the deferred noun with noster is beyond the beginning in 
Bacch. 238; a deferred voster is in the initial position in Terence 
Haut. 712. In combinations involving the demonstratives the usage 
is somewhat variable: with hic the deferred noun is in the initial 
position in Awl. 295; but postponed in Trin. 21; Truc. 662; a deferred 
hic stands first in Ps. 59; Rud. 1379; but postponed in Poen. 1148; 
with iste the deferred noun stands first in M.G. 702; Poen. 266; a 
deferred iste stands first in Capt. 113, but postponed in Men. 385; 
with ille the deferred noun stands in the initial position in As. 361; 
Aul. 611, and to these I think may be added cases in which a pos- 
sessive stands before the noun at the beginning forming a single unit 
with the noun (Ep. 487; Amph. 859; M.G. 132, 243); a deferred ttle 
stands first in Curc. 346; Ep. 268; St. 553; with is a deferred noun 
is postponed in M.G. 112; with the indefinite quis a deferred noun is 
postponed in M.G. 608, and in Capt. 712 but here preceded only 
by a possessive; with the interrogative adjective a deferred noun 
is in the initial position in M.G. 1345; Rud. 333. With perfect 
regularity the deferred noun after the relative adjective qui stands 
in the initial position (M.G. 74, 952; Pers. 115; Poen. 450; Ps. 768; 
Rud. 18, 1066) and in several of these cases there is a certain amount 
of emphasis and a strong sense pause. 

All these examples would bear a more careful examination but I 
am quite content to admit a considerable amount of irregularity in 
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many cases involving pronominal adjectives; there is as much uni- 
formity as I should expect in these words. Similarly in the cases of 
numerals and omnes there is slight variation: the deferred numeral 
is in the initial position in Zp. 237; Most. 776; Rud. 642; St. 540; 
Trin. 775; a deferred omnes is first in Merc. 94; Poen. 500; but post- 
poned in Amph. 1133; Capt. 673 ap. Nonius; Cas. 522; the deferred 
noun with omnes is first in Ep. 502, 523.! 


V 

In order to present clearly some of the factors involved in the 
position of these deferred words I have treated the subject more 
mechanically than a feature of poetic art should be treated. There 
is no occasion for a hard and fast rule establishing deferred nouns and 
adjectives (and some other deferred units) in the initial position. It 
is apparent, however, that this position is sufficiently regular to 
make a recognition of the fact essential to our appreciation of many 
types of classical verse, and to make an explanation of the phenome- 
non desirable. The important facts are that in the main the deferred 
words in the initial position are metrically available for other posi- 
tions, and the deferred words beyond the beginning of the verse are 
usually unavailable for the initial position. Neither metrical con- 
ditions nor the requirements of collocation nor features of style 
serve, individually or in combination, to account fully for the regu- 
larity of poetic usage: for although normal collocation would often 
bring them near the beginning, it does not require the initial position; 
and emphasis, though apparent or conceivable in deferred adjectives 
in the initial position, is not discoverable usually in deferred nouns. 
These conditions point to a certain degree of conventionality in the 
initial position of deferred nouns and adjectives. This convention- 
ality, the effect of which is much stronger in the earlier than in the later 
stages of verse development, seems to me to be explained by con- 
ditions in Homeric verse which Professor Seymour discussed in their 
relation to the caesural pause. Here in the earliest classical verse we 
find a large number of examples of nouns and adjectives isolated at 
the beginning of the second verse; inasmuch as these are followed 
very frequently by a sense pause, and the balance of the verse is 


1 For examples of the deferred noun and adjective in Menander cf. Wiebe op. cit. 
72-75. In Aristophanes the infrequency of the deferred noun and adjective is striking. 
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more or less otiose, it is at least conceivable that they illustrate a 
development from absolute verse unity to enjambement in an ele- 
mentary stage. In this stage detachable units escaped to the 
beginning of the second verse, and the rest of the verse was 
“nadded”’; appositive adjectives were easily separable; so too, 
appositive nouns. As verse technique develops, adherent nouns 
and adjectives escape freely, but the initial position has become 
somewhat stereotyped. Undoubtedly the initial position for such 
units was particularly favored because a sense pause so often 
naturally fell after the deferred unit and enabled the poet to pro- 
duce a great variety of ryhthmical effects near the beginning of the 
verse. But we find not infrequently that the sense pause falls beyond 
the deferred noun or adjective; in such cases the noun or adjective 
may be said to be only a part of a larger deferred unit, but still in 
most cases it asserts itself in the initial position; only on occasion 
and usually under metrical constraint does it then escape to a position 
beyond the beginning and usually before the caesural pause. 

The content of a poet’s diction, idiosyncrasies of meter and of 
style, various conflicting facturs may interfere with the general 
tendency to place deferred nouns and adjectives in the initial position. 
The heroic epic is more mo:otonously regular than the didactic 
epic of Lucretius. The complex structure of the verse of Latin com- 
edy, the exuberant person ality of Plautus, will conform less readily 
than the simpler tragic verse in the hands of a well-balanced artist 
like Sophocles. 

Not infrequently the skilful poet will enhance the effect of the 
initial position by deferring adjectives, and less frequently nouns, that 
are prominent in the thought, but it is in my opinion a mistake to 
demand that these deferred units at the beginning of the verse should 
be uniformly emphatic. There is much great:r uniformity in the 
appearance of a sense pause, and in consequent variation of rhythm, 
than in emphasis. 

In general, as the result of the reconciliation of many different 
factors—metrical conditions, natural collocation, rhythmical and 
stylistic effects, the historical development of classical verse—the 
deferred nouns and adjectives in the vast majority of cases stand first 
in the verse if they are metrically available. In a very small minority 
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of cases these deferred words, though available for the initial position, 
escape to a position before the main caesura, and then usually 
under the metrical constraint of their environment. Outside of these 
two groups appear an almost negligible number of deferred words 
postponed even beyond the caesural pause, and a larger number of 
deferred words, variously disposed, which are not metrically available 
for the initial position.! 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





1T have frequently referred to other deferred units than the noun and adjective 
which seem to be treated in the same fashion: the reader may easily note them in the 
texts of epic and dramatic poetry. The deferred adverb, the deferred verb, the noun 
as subject or object, are noteworthy in the Homeric epic. The uniformity with which 
the deferred genitive in Plautus appears at the beginning of the verse may be seen by a 
glance at Wiebe op. cit. 9 ff. For deferred nouns in apposition cf. Asmus De apposi- 
tionis apud Plautum et Terentium collocatione (Halle, 1891). It is desirable that all 
such deferred units of thought, including the longer phrases, should be investigated, 
and other types of poetry than the epic and drama; I have no doubt that a more com- 
prehensive study would lead to corrections in the provisional conclusions which I have 
drawn in this limited investigation. 














ROMAN SATIRE: ITS EARLY NAME? 
By J. W. D. INGERSOLL 


The material here presented constitutes hardly more than a 
supplementary note to Professor Hendrickson’s leading article in 
the April (1911) number of this journal, on “Satura—the Genesis 
of a Literary Form.” When, in the spring of 1910, Professor Hen- 
drickson presented the substance of his article to the Yale Classical 
Club, the present writer called his attention to several passages in 
Latin authors which seemed to fall in with and support the main 
thesis presented. In publishing his paper Professor Hendrickson 
briefly alluded to the significance of these passages, without citation, 
by saying (p. 140), “There is much probability that the term schedium, 
which is variously associated with his [Lucilius’] writings, goes back 
to his own usage.” As the material in question seems to be really 
significant and has never, to the writer’s knowledge, been made use 
of for the present purpose,’ he ventures to present it here in some 
detail. 

The point in Hendrickson’s article to which the material in ques- 
tion applies is the contention that the term satura, in its ultimate 
literary signification, did not become current until the period of 
composition of Horace’s satires, supplanting an earlier “vague 
nomenclature (such as Horace’s hoc genus or versus) or descriptive 
periphrasis (his ego quae nunc olim quae scripsit Lucilius).”” The 
material is as follows: 

1. From Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon (substantially) : 

axéduos, -a, -ov (oxeddv): I (of place), near. II (of time), 
sudden, unexpected (é€ri oxediov, on the spur of the moment, off- 
hand = Lat. extemporalis; oxédvov, an extemporaneous speech, 
impromptu). III (more general in application), done or made off- 
hand, ordinary, common. 


1Upon receipt of 7'.A.P.A., volume 40, several months after the present paper 
had been written, the writer noticed that part of this material was made use of, 
in a. different connection, by Professor G. C. Fiske in his paper on “‘Lucilius and 
Persius,”’ printed in that volume (pp. 121-50). 
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axediws: suddenly, carelessly. 

axedia: something knocked up off-hand: (1) a raft; (2) a light 
military bridge; (3) a light scaffold or frame. 

oxediafw: (1) to do or speak or write off-hand or on the spur of 
the moment; (2) to be careless or negligent. (Cicero, Ad Ait. vi. 1, 11, 
uses this word in alluding to the haphazard way in which Atticus 
has passed from topic to topic in the letter which Cicero is answering, 
where Tyrrell-Purser translate “in your harum-scarum method”; and 
in the index they define sxe5:afevv as meaning to proceed at random.) 

oxediacpa: used by Cicero, Ad Att. xv. 19, 2, in alluding to cer- 
tain conduct or words (it may be either) of Quintus, Jr. If the 
reference is particularly to the words of Quintus, the meaning is 
something like random talk; if the reference is rather to the quality 
of his conduct, the meaning is something like a mere freak, a passing 
whim (which is the translation given by Tyrrell-Purser). 

oxediacues: a doing, speaking, or writing off-hand. 

oxediactns: one who does, speaks, or writes off-hand. 

oxediactixas: off-hand, hastily. 

avtooyediafw and the group of related words have similar mean- 
ings, with the meaning speaking or writing off-hand prominent. 

2. From Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (substantially): 

schedius, -a, -um (=oxé610s): made suddenly or off-hand, hastily 
put or thrown together.—No cases of the adjective, as such, are cited. 

schedia (=oxeia): a raft, a float (constructed in haste).—The 
word occurs in the Digest (XIV, 1, 1, 6), in Paulus (p. 335, Miiller), 
and, by a sure restoration, in the corresponding passage in Festus 
(p. 334, Miiller). The definition in Paulus is genus navigit incondi- 
tum, id est trabibus tantum inter se nexis factum, and there is enough 
left of the definition by Festus to show that it was similar, 1.e.: 
<schedia> genus navigit<inconditi, trabibus tantum inter >se con- 
nexis fac< ti, quo mercimonia circum >ferunt post amissam< navem >. 

schedium (with which the Dictionary says carmen is to be under- 
stood): improvisation, extemporaneous (poem), or the like.—This 
word (the substantive schedium) occurs in some half-dozen passages, 
which will now be presented: 

3. Petronius, 4 fin.: at the end of a passage in which the rhetori- 
cian Agamemnon has been answering, in prose, the preceding attack 
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upon the declaimers by Encolpius (in which reply Agamemnon 
argues that the defects in the oratorical training of the time are 
chargeable not to the teachers, who are helpless, but rather to the 
pupils’ parents, in that they do not properly direct the education of 
their children), the rhetorician continues: sed ne me putes improbasse 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, quod sentio, et ipse carmine effingam; 
and then follows a poem consisting of eight choliambic verses fol- 
lowed by fourteen dactylic hexameters. This poem has been shown! 
by Collignon, Etude sur Pétrone (229-35), to be an imitation of 
Lucilius. 

4. Apuleius De deo Socr. Prol. i: Qui me voluistis dicere ex tem- 
pore, accipite rudimentum post experimentum. Quippe prout mea opino 
est, bono periculo periculum faciam, postquam re probata meditata sunt, 
dicturus incogitata. Neque enim metuo ne in frivolis displiceam, qui 
in gravioribus placui. Sed ut me omnifariam noveritis, etiam in isto, 
ut ait Lucilius, schedio< subitario >? et incondito, experimini, an idem 
sim repentinus, qui praeparatus; and the writer continues for several 
lines to contrast extempore composition (subitaria ista nostra; in 
rebus subitariis; repentina; quae impraesentiarum et quasi vobiscum 
parienda sunt) with more careful work (in operibus elaboratis; etc.). 

5. The passage previously cited from Festus continues as follows: 
<eodem vocabulo Lucili>us quoque poemata<levia et versus non 
sat>is perfecti®? qui essent,<appellavit schedia,>cum dizxit: “qui 
schedium fax .... >.” 

The corresponding part of Paulus’ statement is: unde mala 
poemata schedia appellantur. 

This passage from Festus, confirmed as to its general content 
by Paulus, shows that some poet whose name ended in -us used 
the words qui schedium fax... .>. From (1) the Petronian 
imitation of Lucilius alluded to above, with the introductory charac- 
terization as schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, together with (2) the 
evidence of Apuleius, already cited (in isto, ut ait Lucilius, schedio 
eic.), it seems a reasonable inference that Lucilius is the author 


1 As noted by Fiske op. cit., p. 123. 


So the lacuna is filled by Marx; Thomas conjectures rudi; others emend by 
rejecting the following et. 


*Emended from perfectis by Ursini. 
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cited by Festus (qui schedium, etc.). And that Lucilius used the 
word schedium of his own writings, thereby designating them as 
improvisations rather than true poetry, is naturally inferred from: 
(1) the fragments of Book xxx, as interpreted by Marx, and (2) 
Horace Sat. i. 4, in a considerable part of which Horace drew upon 
Lucilius. 

6. Marx supplements the supposed quotation from Lucilius to 
read as follows (1279): 


<Ego non poeta sum>, qui schedium fa<ciam tantum, non carmina vera>. 


7. Another occurrence of the word schedium is in Ausonius 
De Bissula ii. 5. The Bissula poems are a little group of six short 
pieces in various meters (preceded by a prose dedication to Paulus), 
in which Ausonius writes about a Suebian girl, Bissula by name, who 
was given to Ausonius by Gratianus as his share of the booty taken in 
an expedition against the Alemanni, in which Ausonius took part. 
The first poem is a further address to Paulus, the second is “to the 
reader of this little book,” the third is on the place of Bissula’s birth 
and how she came into the hands of Ausonius, the fourth is a quatrain 
of praise of Bissula, the fifth is to the painter of Bissula’s portrait, 
the sixth (only two lines preserved) is to the same. The second 
poem runs as follows: 


Carminis incompti tenuem lecture libellum, 
pone supercilium. 

Seria contractis expende poemata rugis; 
nos Thymelen sequimur. 

Bissula in hoc scedio cantabitur, haut Erasinus: 
admoneo, ante bibas. 

Teiunis nil scribo; meum post pocula si quis 
legerit, hic sapiet. 

Sed magis hic sapiet, si dormiet et putet ista 
somnia missa sibi. 


Clearly, the word sc(h)ediwm here means a rude improvisation, 
not in a serious vein, 7%.e., carmen imcomptum as opposed to seria 
poemata. In this connection it may be noted that Ausonius, in the 
introduction to another poem (De herediolo, an address to his villula 
on his return from the palace), says that he lusit Luciliano stilo. 
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8. Finally, Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. viii. 3, writes: Apollonii 
Pythagorici vitam, non ut Nicomachus senior e Philostrati, sed ut 
Tascius Victorianus e Nicomachi schedio exscripsit, quia iusseras, 
misi; quam, dum parere festino, celeriter eiecit in tumultuarium exem- 
plar turbida et praeceps et Opica translatio. 

No very definite meaning of schedium could be gotten from this 
passage alone, but there is nothing to favor here a meaning different 
from that in the other passages; and, if we may infer that the source 
which Sidonius copied was of the same “‘tumultuary” character as 
his own production, of course the meaning is plain. 


Now, Hendrickson has shown, in the article previously cited, that 
down to the beginning of the period of composition of Horace’s 
satires—a period which marked a distinct ‘‘revival of Lucilius,”’ 
manifesting itself “in new texts of the poet, in emulation of the 
Lucilian style by contemporary writers, and in discussions of literary 
criticism and theory’’—there was still ‘‘no brief and comprehensive 
designation of the literary form which Lucilius had created.” To 
designate the character Lucilianus, Cicero can do no better than ea 
quae scribebat or illius scripta leviora, helped out by perurbanus or 
urbanitas in the context. Horace in his first book of satires gives us 
merely mea . . o° scripta, genus hoc, versus, libelli, chartae, hoc... . 
melius quod scribere possem, and the like, though in more than one 
place the context seems “fairly to clamor for’? some more “technical 
designation.” The question now arises: Was there in this earlier 
period, in which a more or less precise technical designation of the 
literary genus of Lucilius and his successors had apparently not yet 
been coined or impressed, any single term which, while lacking the 
precision of a specific name, yet served to bring the genus under a 
title somewhat more distinctive than the vague words or phrases 
of Cicero or Horace? Hendrickson has suggested, without urging 
it, the possibility of ludi and comoediae in this capacity; the main 
object of the present paper is to present the claims of schedium. 

The basis of such claims lies mainly in the passages cited above; 
the brief may be drawn somewhat as follows: 

1. The object sought is an early designation of the literary 
genus of Lucilius and his successors, which, while ultimately failing 
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to win universal acceptance, yet may have served as a more or less 
generally current title—perhaps delaying the coinage or adoption of 
a more precise or otherwise satisfactory one—until the term satura 
came into currency, after which the older designation may still have 
continued in occasional use. 

2. On the basis of its meaning the term schedium, a word of not 
uncommon occurrence both in its original Greek form and in its 
borrowed Latin garb, and in a variety of applications, may well have 
served in such a capacity. The idea of hastily put together, knocked 
up off-hand, lies at the bottom of most of the meanings of the whole 
group of words to which schedium (axé6c0v) belongs, including the 
application of the term to literary composition (extemporaneous, 
impromptu); and “affected extemporization” (to borrow Hendrick- 
son’s phrase) was one of the marked characteristics of Lucilian 
satire. 

3. The passages that have been cited show that, as a matter of 
fact, the term was applied to what we call the “satires” of Lucilius, 
as well as to more or less similar compositions, by a number of Latin 
writers from Lucilius down to Sidonius Apollinaris. 

4. That Lucilius applied the term to his own writings has been 
pointed out above as a natural inference from the passages from 
Petronius, Apuleius, Festus, and Paulus, and the contents of Book 
xxx of Lucilius and of Horace Sat. i. 4. 

5. The absence of the term schedium from Horace’s writings may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that he was disinclined to 
emphasize that particular feature of the character Lucilianus which 
was more particularly indicated by it (‘‘affected extemporization”’), 
though in the face of our dearth of knowledge of the early meaning 
and history of the word satura this point must not be pressed; while 
Cicero’s avoidance of the term for the use in question may have been 
due to the fact that words of this group (cxedidlw, oyediacua) 
had other applications in his vocabulary, as illustrated above. 

In conclusion: In this paper the writer has held pretty closely 
and narrowly to the pursuit cf the main object, as defined above, 
i.e., the presentation of the claims of schediuwm for existence as a 
forerunner of satura in the nomenclature of the Roman literati. 
Not all the points that might properly be brought within the scope 
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of even this limited subject—e.g., the possible light thrown by the 
meaning and history of the word schedium upon the meaning and 
history of satura as the name of a literary genus—have been either 
argued or stated. There are other points, too, falling without these 
narrower limits, yet not lacking in interest or importance for the 
history and interpretation of Roman satire—e.g., the question of the 
truthfulness of Livy’s account of the earliest Roman satwra—upon 
which our word and its history have a more or less direct bearing. 
But, lest modest little schedium (Lucilianae humilitatis) have too 
great a burden thrust upon it all at once, these various points are 
here passed over with this brief allusion. As a final word I will 
add that, although nearly all the material presented above has 
long been familiar to the writer (partly as a result of the fact 
that several of the passages cited happen to be included in a single 
volume of Latin selections which he has used with some of his 
classes for a dozen years or more) and has been associated together 
in his mind, it was not until Professor Hendrickson presented his 
paper to the Yale Classical Club that I distinctly recognized what 
now seems to me to be the full significance of the material; and 
I here express to my learned colleague my appreciation of his 
cordial willingness to have this little addition tacked on to the struc- 
ture of his larger work. 


New Haven, Conn. 














THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PLINY’S LETTERS 
By Dora JOHNSON 


In the course of collecting notes for a monograph on the classi- 
fication of the eight-book MSS of Pliny’s Letters I have been able 
to make a fairly complete list of these MSS, which, supplemented 
by those of the better-known groups, may be of interest to other 
students of the text of this author. 

The classification of the MSS in three families (with some cross- 
ing and interpolation) is retained from the principles enunciated 
by Heinrich Keil. 

In brief it may be said that the best witness to the text of 
the Letters would be the lost Parisinus used by Aldus in his 
edition of 1508. This MS, containing all ten books of the 
correspondence, was from the same archetype as codex Beluacensis 
(B) (sometimes called Riccardianus), and codex Florentinus (F), 
both preserved in Florence, and the latter existing in many 
copies scattered throughout the libraries of Europe. MSS of 
this group—except for the lost Parisinus and its one partial 
copy described below—include only books I-V. 6 (with the omission 
of IV. 26), making one hundred letters, whence the name of 
“hundred-letter tradition.” 

The second group is represented chiefly by codex Mediceus 
XLVII. 36 (M) and codex Vaticanus 3864 (V). This tradition, 
called ‘‘nine-book,” since M contains books I-IX. 26, 8, was cur- 
rent in Germany and influenced to some extent a division of the MSS 
belonging to the third group. 

The third group had for its archetype the MS discovered in 1419 
by Guarino Guarini according to his own account at Venice, but 
more probably at Verona, as it was presumably the same as the MS 
formerly in the Capitular Library at Verona and used a century 
earlier both by the compiler of the Flores Moralium Auctoritatum, 
a book of excerpts which is still preserved in this library, and by 
Johannes Mansionarius, author of the Breuis Adnotatio de duobus 
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Pliniis... These MSS, usually containing eight books (I-VII, IX), 
are said to be of the “eight-book tradition.” 

The Verona MS, now lost, was loaned by Guarino to various 
scholars both for copying and for emendation, and it has many 
descendants. The great majority of these MSS are more or less 
contaminated by F through V. 6, many through this point being 
direct copies of this codex, or in direct descent from it. .There is, 
however, a MS in the Royal Library in Dresden, D 166 (Keil’s D), 
which has apparently escaped such contamination, the corrections 
from F being made, indeed, but in such a way as to leave perfectly 
legible the original text. Keil believed this MS to represent the 
original eight-book tradition, while other scholars have been more 
in doubt as to its relation to the lost Verona archetype of the eight- 
book family.2, For purposes of classification I follow Keil in this 
article, though without subscribing finally to his views. 

For a further source of contamination we must look to Germany, 
where the M-tradition was current. From here, as shown by Keil, 
must have been derived the part of book VIII which is added as 
book IX to a few of the eight-book MSS. In these MSS and in 
some others of the more usual type there has been throughout some 
contamination from this source. 

Many fifteenth-century MSS of Pliny the Elder, of Martial, 
and of Silius Italicus include single letters from Pliny—III. 5; 
III. 7; III. 21; and VI. 16—treating of these authors. There are 
also various MSS containing selections from the Letters, but these 
are all apparently either copied in direct descent from F or from the 
eight-book tradition, and are of no especial value for the con- 
stitution of the text. They are therefore disregarded in this 
enumeration, as are two or three very late MSS plainly copied from 


1See Remigio Sabbadini, Guarino Veronese e il suo epistolario, Salerno, 1885; 
Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica II (1887), 431 ff.; Le Scoperte, etc., Firenze, 
1905; E. T. Merrill, ‘‘On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,” 
Classical Philology, V (1910). 


2See Keil’s Preface to his critical edition of the Letters, Leipzig, 1870; R. Sab- 
badini, Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, III (1890), 69 ff.; E. T. Merrill, Preface 
to Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, Macmillan, 1903; and ‘Zur friihen Ueber- 
lieferungsgeschichte des Briefwechsels zwischen Plinius und Trajan,’’ Wiener Studien, 
XXXI (1909). 
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the printed texts. All MSS included except those marked with an 
asterisk I have personally studied or inspected. 


I. TEN-BOOK (HUNDRED-LETTER) TRADITION 


A. Chief representatives. 

*Parisinus (lost).? 

Bodleianus, Auct. F. IV. 33, chart. saec. XVI, lib. VIII. 8, 3-20. 
1, X. 540.3 

Ashburnhamensis R98 (B or R), membr. saec. IX uel X, lib. 
I-V. 6. 32.4 

Florentinus olim bibliothecae S. Marci 284 (F), membr. saec. 
X uel XI, lib. I-V. 6.5 


B. Copies of F or in direct descent therefrom. 
*Bernensis 136, membr. saec. XIII, lib. I-V. 6.8 


'To this latter class belong a seventeenth-century MS in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Nouv. Fond. 14166, and one of the same period in the Bibliothéque de Ste. Gené- 
viéve in Paris, codex 1745. 

* See Keil’s Preface. 


*A volume consisting of the Beroaldus edition (1498) of Pliny’s Letters bound up 
with the Avantius edition (1502) of the correspondence with Trajan. The missing 
letters of book VIII (and a small amount in continuation therefrom), and the first 
forty letters of the Trajan correspondence (lacking 1-4 by excision of a leaf) which 
were not printed by Avantius, are inserted in the proper place in manuscript. Further 
the whole of ix. 16 (lacking in the eight-book tradition and consequently in Beroaldus) 
and many additional readings are added in the margin and between the lines in a 
Renaissance hand. Attention was first called to this volume by Mr. E. G. Hardy, 
who believed it to be the printer’s copy used by Aldus in his first edition of 1508 
(see E. G. Hardy, ‘‘A Bodleian MS of Pliny’s Letters,” Journal of Philology, XVII, 
1888). Professor Merrill later disproved this theory, and showed that the volume in 
question was owned by Budaeus, who added many notes, the manuscript portions 
and many of the marginal and interlinear readings being taken directly from Paris- 
inus or from a copy of Parisinus (see E. T. Merrill, ‘‘On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s 
Letters,’’ Classical Philology, II, 1907). 


¢ Once in the chapter library of St. Mary of Beauvais and later in the Riccardian 
library in Florence from which it was stolen about 1830. It later found its way into 
the Ashburnham collection, from which it was bought by the Italian government in 
1884 and placed in the Laurentian Library, where it is now preserved. See Stangl, 
Philologus, XLV; L. Havet, Revue Critique, XVI; E. Chatelain, Paléographie des 
classiques latins, Pt. 2, text to Pl. CXLIII; C. Paoli, I codici Ashburnhamiani della 
R. Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana di Firenze, I, 53 ff.; L. Delisle, Notice sur des MSS 
du fond Libri conservés & la Laurentienne & Florence. 

' See Keil’s Preface. 


*See Keil’s Preface. Clear and straight copy of F, useful as preserving Greek 
passages which were later (s. XV) erased and rewritten in F; collated by Professor 
Merrill. 
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Rotomagensis O. 9. membr. saec. XIII, lib. I-V. 6.1 

Vaticanus 1777, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.2 

Vaticanus 1778, membr. saec. XIV, lib. I-V. 6.2 

Ottobonianus 3305, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4.3 

Chigianus J. IV. 124, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 

Neapolitanus IV. B. 36, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 
Neapolitanus IV. B. 37, chart. a. 1468, lib. I-V. 6. 
Neapolitanus IV. B. 38, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-IV. 20; V. 1-6. 
Laurentianus XLVII. 37, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4.4 
Strozzianus VIII. 1418, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4.5 
Pistoriensis 57, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.6 

*Lucensis 376, chart. saec. XVI. lib. I-V. 6. 

Ambrosianus S. 5, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 

Ambrosianus S. 10, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.7 

*Monacensis 546, chart. saec. XVI. lib. I-V. 4.8 
*Guelferbytanus 11 Aug., chart. a. 1421, lib. I-V. 6.° 
*Leidensis Bib. Pub. Lat. 199, membr. saec. XIV. lib. I-V. 6. 
*Escorialensis O. II. 22, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 
Parisinus 8558, membr. saec. XIV. uel XV. lib. I-V. 6." 
Parisinus 8560, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.” 

Parisinus 8607, chart. a. 1454, lib. I-V. 6." 

Parisinus Nouv. Acq. Lat. 379, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.% 
1 See Catalogue général des MSS des bibliothéques publiques de France, Rouen, I. 

2 See Keil’s Preface. 


3 See Keil’s Preface. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source as in F. 
‘See Keil’s Preface, and Bandini’s Catal. cod. Laurent. Through V. 6 F-tra- 


dition with some eight-book readings. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source as in F. 


& Now in Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source. 
6 See Keil’s Preface. A few letters omitted. 
7 Index of addresses of the letters given precedes book I. This was apparently 


made or taken from the immediate archetype, or certainly from some MS of the F 
tradition, as the addresses correspond with those appearing in F, except for some 


slight contamination from the eight-book family. 


In the body of the MS addresses 


are lacking except for I. 14. 


1884 








* From the account at hand I judge this to be of the hundred-letter tradition. 
* See O. v. Heinemann, Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek, Wolfenbittel, 


10 See Hartel-Loewe, Bib. Pat. Lat. Hisp., Vienna, 1887. 
1 See Keil’s Preface. 

12 See Keil’s Preface. Some letters omitted. 

13 Some letters omitted. 
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*Vindocinensis 112, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8.! 
Bodleianus Can. Lat. 150. chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 7.2 
Mazarinus 3885, chart. saec. XV. 67 epistolae.* 
Reginensis 1575, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.‘ 
Laurentianus Strozzi. 75, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.‘ 
Angelicus 720, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta. 
Parisinus 1116, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.® 
Vaticanus 3087, membr. saec. XIV. Excerpta.‘ 


C. Copies of F or in direct descent therefrom, supplemented by eight- 
book tradition from V.7 on (for these see III. D.) 


II. NINE-BOOK TRADITION 


A. Chief representatives. 
Mediceus XLVII. 36 (M), membr. saec. IX uel X., lib. I-IX. 
26. 8.4 
Vaticanus 3864 (V), membr. saec. X, lib. I-IV.‘ 


B. Contaminated representatives. 
*Pragensis XIV. A. 12, membr. saec. XIV uel XV, lib. I-IX.’ 
Harleianus 2497 (olim Cusanus), chart. saec. XV. lib. I-[X.8 
*Monacensis 14641, membr. saec. IX, lib. I. 6 et VI. 10.4 
*Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 98, membr. saec. X, lib. I. 1-2, 6.9 


1See Catalogue général des bibliothéques publiques de France, Vendome, III. 

2 Some letters omitted. Much contamination from eight-book source. 

*See Catalogue général des bibliotheques publiques de France, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, III. 

* See Keil’s Preface. 

5’ See H. Narducci, Catalogus codd. MSS Bibliothecae Angelicae, Rome, 1893. 

6 See Cat. Gén. des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Ar- 
senal, II. 

7 See Keil’s Preface. Cf. also F. L. Titze, Plinii Epistolae, Leipzig, 1820, J. Truhlar, 
Cat. cod. MSS Lat. Bib. Pub. atque Univ. Pragensis, Prague, 1906. 

8 This MS, formerly the property of the Hospital of St. Nicholas of Cues, was 
noticed in the British Museum by Professor E. T. Merrill (see Classical Philology, 
II, loc. cit.), and is of the same class as Titze’s codex mentioned above. Both MSS 
show a very strong M influence, having the same large lacunae as M and many similar 
readings. In both the order of the letters is strangely confused and some letters are 
omitted, especially from books VIII and IX which are combined to form book VIII. 

*See G. De Vries, Ezercitationes palaeographicae de Plinii Minoris Epistularum 
fragmento Vossiano notis Tironianis descripto. Leyden, 1890. 
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III. EIGHT-BOOK TRADITION 
A. *Archetype (lost) Verona MS. 


B. Immediate transcripts of, or in reasonably pure descent from, 
Verona archetype. 


I. INCOMPLETE 

*Veronensis CLXVIII, membr. a. 1329, Flores.! 

Bodleianus Auct. F. ii. 22, membr. saec. XV. Excerpta in 
Br. adn. de duobus Pliniis, lib. III. 5. 1-2 & 7, V. 8. 4-5.2 

Marcianus Lat. class. XI. 37, ff. 92-103, chart. saec. XV. lib. 
I-II. 4. 2.3 

Holkhamensis 396 membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.‘ 


II. COMPLETE 


Dresdensis D 166 (D), membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.5 


C. Through I-V. 6 contaminated from F-text and conjecture. 
Vaticanus 3405, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Vaticanus 5881, chart. a. 1453, lib. I-VII, IX.° 


1A florilegium preserved in the Capitular Library at Verona containing extracts 
from books I-VII of the Letters. See Karl Lohmeyer, Rheinisches Museum, LVIII 
(1903); E. T. Merrill, ‘‘On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,” 
Classical Philology, V (1910). 

2 Breuis adnotatio de duobus Pliniis, a biographical note on the two Plinies, is 
frequently found appended or prefixed to MSS of the Natural History or of the eight- 
book tradition of the Letters. It was composed by Johannes Mansionarius at Verona 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, and contains three extracts from the 
Letters. For citations of other examples of the Breuis adnotatio and a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject see E. T. Merrill, Classical Philology, V (loc. cit.). 

3 Now in St. Mark’s Library at Venice. On last page of MS is written in 
red ink ‘‘Hunc librum donauit eximius artium et medicine doctor ars Joannes Mar- 
chanoua de Venetiis congregationi Canonicorum regularium Sancti Augustini. Ita ut 
tamen sit ad usum dictorum canonicorum in monasterio Sancti Joannis in uiridario 
Padue commorantium. Quare omnes pro eo pie orent. MCCCCLXVII.” For 
Joannes Marchanoua see Tirabosehi, VI, 209. The MS is unusual in having an index 
to the addresses of books I and II. See note by Professor Merrill cited in F. E. 
Robbins, ‘‘Tables of Contents in the MSS of Pliny’s Letters,” Classical Philology, 
V (1910). 

‘At Holkham Hall, Norfolk. Property of the Earl of Leicester. A collection of 
167 letters not divided into books and in a confused order. Through V. 6 same text 
as D. After V. 6 in text and in number and order of letters very similar to Laur. xlvii. 
31 and 32, Triv. 644, and Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, except that some letters from earlier 
books are scattered through the later books. 


* See Keil’s Preface and citations above. 
* Vat. 5881 and Reg. 1472 have same text. 
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Ottobonianus 1537, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 26. 8. 
Ottobonianus 1965, membr..saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Urbinas 1152, membr. et chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Urbinas 1153, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX? 
Palatinus 1561, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Reginensis 1472, chart. a. 1453, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Strozzianus II. II. 86, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.4 
Mutinensis Q. 5. 23, membr. a. 1468, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Mutinensis Q. 8. 13, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.5 
Mutinensis T. 6. 15, chart. a. 1460, lib. I-VII, IX.6 
Parmensis 2659 del Fondo De-Rossiano, membr. saec. XV, lib. 
I-VII, IX. 
Ambrosianus H. 65, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.” 
*Vindobonensis 48. s. 1. c., membr. a. 1468, lib. I-VII, IX.8 
*Vindobonensis 99, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Vindobonensis 141, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Vindobonensis 298, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX? 
*Stuttgardiensis ——, chart. a. 1478, lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Guelferbytanus 318 Helmst., chart. a. 1477, lib. I-VII, IX.” 
*Leidensis Voss. Lat. 80, chart. a. 1478, lib. I-VII, [X.4 
Parisinus 8556, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Parisinus 8557, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.” 
Parisinus 8620, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX." 
1 Professor Merrill's ‘‘o.”’ ? Professor Merrill’s ‘‘u.’’ 
* Vat. 5881 and Reg. 1472 have same text. 
« Now in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence. Same text as ModenensisQ.8. 13. 
6 Same text as Strozz. II. II. 8&6. * A few letters omitted. 
1 See R. Sabbadini in Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, III (1890), 69 ff. 


*See 8. Endlicher, Catal. codd. Phil. Lat. Bibl. Palat. Vindobonensis, Vienna, 
1838. Professor Merrill’s ‘‘x.’’ (Closely allied to Urbinas 1153.—E. T. M.] 

* [The Vienna MSS have been inspected by E. T. M.] 

10 See O. v. Heinemann, Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek, Wolfenbittel, 
1884. 

u See Catal. Bibl. Pub. et Univ. Lugduno-Batauae, Leyden, 1716. From notes at 
hand apparently belonging to this class. 

12 See Delisle, Le Cabinet des MSS, I, 220. Formerly the property of Alphonso 
I, King of Aragon and Naples (1435-1458). 

13 See Keil’s Preface and G. Mazzatinti, La Biblioteca dei Re d’ Aragona in Napoli, 
Rocca San Casciano, 1897. Once the property of Ferdinand, King of Aragon and 
Naples (1458-1494). Not a copy of the Naples (1476) edition, but probably con- 
taminated from it. 
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Parisinus 8621, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 26. 8. 
Parisinus 8622, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Genovefanus 1143, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.! 

Mus. Brit. Ar. 154, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 229, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 230, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Mus. Brit. Harl. 4868, membr. a. 1467, lib. I-VII, IX? 

Mus. Brit. 12007, chart. a. 1455, lib. I-VII, IX. 

Mus. Brit. 16424, membr. et chart. a. 1450, lib. I-VII, [X.? 
Mus. Brit. 20054, membr. saec. XV uel XVI, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Mus. Brit. 22816, membr. a. 1466, lib. I-VI, IX? 

Mus. Brit. 23777, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X. 26.4 
Bodleianus Auct, F. ii. 22, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Bodleianus Laud Lat. 52, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Bodleianus D’Orv. 144, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.5 
Bodleianus Coll. Line. (e) 77, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Neocaesariensis membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.° 


D. Through V. 6 direct copies of or in direct descent from F. 
Casinas P 529, membr. a. 1429, lib. I-VII, IX.” 
Laurentianus XLVII, 31, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, [X.8 
Laurentianus XLVII, 32, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.° 


1See Catalogue général des MSS des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 
Bibliothéque de Ste. Genéviéve, I. 

2 Harl. 4868 and 22816 have the same text. 

2 12007 and 16424 have the same text. 

«Much contamination apparently from the early printed texts. Perhaps a copy 
of one of these. 

5 Perhaps used by Lodovico Carbo in preparing for the press the editio princeps 
(Valdarfer, Venice, 1471), as prefixed to the MS is Carbo’s dedication of his edition 
to Borsius, Duke of Modena. See S ry Catalogue of Bodleian MSS, No. 17022. 
Further the text as corrected by Carbo (?) is almost identical with the text of the 
princeps. 

¢ Purchased for Princeton University about 1893 from Hoepli, Milan. See 
Hoepli’s Sezione Antiquaria (1893), No. 113. [Examined by E. T. M.] 

7 The earliest dated MS of its class yet noted. [On account of early date deserves 
especial attention for the text from V. 7 on, which may well be close reproduction of 
the lost Verona archetype.—E.T.M.] 

* Seven books of letters, including I-V. 6 entire and scattered letters from books 
V, VI, VII, and IX. After V. 6 same text and confused order of letters as Lauren- 
tianus XLVII. 32, Trivulzianus 644, Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, and Holkhamensis 396. 
See Keil’s Preface, and Bandini’s Catal. codd. Laurent., II. 


*See note on Laurent. XLVII, 31. 
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Laurentianus XLVII, 34, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.! 

Malatestianus XX. II, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, [X.? 

Ambrosianus J. 75, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 

Trivulzianus 644 saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.4 

*Augustanus (Vindel) 118, a. 1466, lib. I-VII, IX.5 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.* 

Mus. Brit. Harl. 2780, membr. a. 1463, lib. I-VII, IX.’ 

Mus. Brit. Harl. 5288, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.’ 

Bodleianus d. 1 (Duke Humfrey’s MS), membr. saec. XV, lib. 
I-VII, IX.8 

Toletanus 49, 2, a. 1468, lib. I-VII, [X.° 


E. Contaminated throughout from M- and F-tradition, and with the 
addition of part of book VIII numbered as book IX. 
Chigianus H. V. 154, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. VIII 8.3 
—18.11)." 


1Through V. 6 same confused order as Malatestianus XX, II, Mus. Brit. 
Burn. 231, Harl. 2780, and Harl. 5288. After V. 6 in usual eight-book order. 

2See note on Laurent. XLVII, 34, and R. Zazzeri, Sui codd. e libri a stampa 
nella Bibl. Malatestiana di Cesena, Cesena, 1887. 


* Before 1443. See R. Sabbadini in Museo, III, loc. cit. 


4 See note on Laurent., XLVII, 31. At close of codex later hand adds alphabetical 
index of first words of letters given. 


5’ From notes at hand I judge this to belong here. 


*Seven books of letters including I-V. 6 entire and scattered letters there- 
after. Order of letters confused throughout. Through V. 6 same order as Laurent. 
XLVII. 34, Malatest. XX. II., Harl. 2780, and Harl. 5288. After V. 6 same order 
and text as Laurent. XLVII, 31 and 32, Trivulzianus 644, and Holkhamensis 396 
(but see Holkhamensis 396 above). 

7See note on Laurent. XLVII. 34. Harl. 2780 and Harl. 5288 have same text. 

8 Given to the Library in 1444 by Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester. 

® See F. F. Abbott, ‘‘The Toledo MS of the Germania of Tacitus with some notes 
on a Pliny MS,” The Decennial Publications of ihe University of Chicago (First Series), 
VI (1893). 

10 From a MS of this class was Schurener’s Roman edition (1474) edited, and on 
this edition (with the addition by Pomponius Laetus of readings from Vaticanus 3864 
(V) and the emendations of other MSS of class IIT. C. and III. D.) were founded most 
later editions of I-[X before Aldus (1508). But no MSS of this class have heretofore 
been noticed. 

1 At Rome in Biblioteca Chigiana. On a slip pasted to fly-leaf, said by catalogue 
to be ‘‘schedula’”’ of Alexander VII, is written ‘Codex fuit francisci Piccolominei 
Senensis qui ab auunculo Pio II factus postea Cardinalis S. Eustachii ad pontificatum 
euectus nomine Pii tertii nuncupatus obit anno domini MDIII. Is in adolescentia 
codicem legit et in margine manu sua adnotauit aliqua quae prae ceteris auidere sit 
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Taurinensis CCXCVII, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. 
VIII. 8. 3-18. 11)! 

*Oratorianus XXXIV, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. VIII. 
8. 3-18. 11) 

*Escorialensis N. III. 10, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX.3 


F. Incomplete. 
Riccardianus 1240, chart. saec. XV. 30 epistolae lib. I-IV. 
*Lucensis 514, a. 1461, lib. I-VII. 23.4 
*Genauensis saec. XV, lib. V. 9-VII, IX.5 
Ambrosianus H. 54, membr. saec. XV, lib. V. 8-VII, [X.° 
Marcianus XI. 37, ff. 72-91, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-II. 17. 
Marcianus XII. 151, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-II. 1. 
*Sangallensis 896, chart. saec. XVI lib. I-III.’ 
Mus. Brit. Harl. 2570, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-IV. 4.8 
Vaticanus 5114, membr. saec. XV, excerpta. 


Memphis, TENNESSEE 
June, 1911 


magis uidebuntur in Plinii epistolis quae tempore illo non adhuc prostabant typis 
expressis sed de more manuscriptae circumferebantur.”” Apparently an eight-book 
MS of the usual type (except for the included portion of Book VIII) contaminated 
by the M-tradition. Perhaps previously owned by Pius II (Aeneas Siluius Piccolomini) 
whose prolonged stays in Germany would readily explain the source of the MS. 

1 At Turin in the Biblioteca Nazionale. Beautifully written and in some parts 
elaborately illuminated. At the bottom of the first page is a coat of arms—-silver 
field with horizontal red bar—of the Giorgi or Zorzi family of Venice, or the San Sever- 
ino family of Naples. Probably the latter, as Montfaucon (Biblioteca Bibliotecarum, 
Paris, 1739) mentions two codices of the Letters that were formerly in the Monastery 
of San Severino at Naples. Presumably later the property of the House of Savoy, 
and included in the MSS given to the Library by Vittorio Amadeo II at its foundation 
in 1720. See G. Pasini, Codices Manuscripti Bibl. Regit Taurinensis, Turin, 1749. 

: From the given description possibly the MS from which the Beroaldus edition 
of 1501 was printed, or a copy from this printed text. See E. Mandarini, I codict 
manoscritti della Biblioteca Oratoriana di Napoli, Naples, 1897. Mentioned by Mont- 
faucon as being formerly in the Biblioteca Oliuetanorum at Naples. 

3 See Hartel-Loewe, Bibl. Patrum Lat. Hispaniensis, Vienna, 1887. From descrip- 
tion furnished by the Librarian of the Escurial, I judge this MS to belong here. 

«From notes at hand I judge this to be of the F-tradition through V. 6. 

5 Some letters omitted. 

6 See R. Sabbadini, Museo, III, loc. cit. 

7See Verzeichnis der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen, Halle, 1875. 


8]. 8, 12, 23, and 24 are omitted. Text is much like D though not the same. 
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NOTE ON PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 720C 


The last sentence of Plutarch’s Quaestiones conviviales viii. 2 (720C) has 
never, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily explained. The subject of this 
Question is the meaning of the saying, attributed to Plato by tradition, that 
God always geometrizes. After several interpretations have been given, 
Plutarch, speaking in his own person, puts forth the following theory: God 
is said always to geometrize, because in forming the universe, which is equal 
in magnitude to the pre-existent matter, and like in quality to the idea, he 
solves the problem of constructing a figure equal in size to one given figure 
and similar to another. Further, Plutarch continues, he preserves the 
universe, which is subject to divers changes because of the inherent nature 
of matter, by constantly applying the pattern to it. Then follows the 
sentence which I desire to discuss: 7 xai xaAAvov Tod cvpperpov Td mepiner pov 
tov dvrwv, (4 is the generally accepted emendation for 7 of the manuscripts). 

Wyttenbach in his edition of the Moralia translates the sentence thus: 
“unde etiam pulchrius id quod rerum mensuram complectitur, quam id 
quod eam aequat’’; but in a note he adds: “sententiam in versione expressi; 
quamquam ad nexum quid deesse videtur.” The same translation is given 

“in the Didot Plutarch, edited by Duebner. In the English translation of the 
Moralia edited by Goodwin (iii. 406), we find this rendering, ‘“‘ Wherefore 
in its measure and circuit this universal world is more beautiful than that 
which is merely similar to it.” Kaltwasser omits this sentence entirely from 
his translation but adds this note (v. 448): ‘Die letzten Worte in dieser 
Frage 7 xal xéAdov u.s.w., sind mir wenigstens unverstandlich. Ricard 
bringt, ich weiss nicht wie, folgenden Sinn heraus: en sorte que l’ensemble 
du monde est plus parfait que s’il avoit moins d’étendue. Fast ebenso 
iibersetzt auch Amyot.”’ The translation of Ricard which is cited by Kalt- 
wasser is most certainly incorrect. The cther translations, I think, fail to 
throw any real light upon the meaning of the sentence. 

Now, I would suggest that for 7d wepiuerpov we read ro mepi pérpov. 
We have then an allusion to Plato’s Philebus 66AB; cf. especially the fol- 
lowing sentences: as Sov) KTjpa ovx éoT. mp@rov ovd’ ad Sevrepov, dAAa 
mpOTov mév wy mept méTpov Kal TO pérptov Kai Kaipiov, etc., and Sev repov piv 
mepi TO TYppeTpov Kal KaAOv Kai TO TéAEov Kai ixavov, etc. The sense of the 
passage of Plutarch would thus be: And that is the reason that Plato says 
that 7d wept peérpov is better than 7d cvpperpov. (radv dvrwv is of course to 
be taken as a partitive genitive, not as Wyttenbach seems to take it, with 
TO mepi wérpov.) Furthermore, from the connection with what precedes, it 
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is plain that Plutarch conceives that Plato in the Philebus meant by the 
mept perpov the idea, and by 16 ovpperpov the visible copy. 

Latent allusions to Plato such as this and latent quotations are very 
common, of course, in Plutarch. Several other examples may be cited from 
this same Question: in 718D there is a very close parallel to Phaedo 83D; 
in 718E, a phrase taken directly from Republic 527 E; and in 718 F an almost 


exact quotation of a phrase in Phaedrus 249 C. 
Rocer MILuer JONES 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON THE VOCATIVE IN HERODOTUS AND IN HOMER 


The works dealing with Greek syntax in general state that the omission 
of & with the vocative in Greek prose is either late or passionate.’ Professor 
John A. Scott has shown by his statistics of the vocative in Herodotus 
that the statement that the omission of 4 with the vocative is late is not 
justified by the facts. He holds that the omission of & instead of indicating 
excitement, as former writers have maintained, shows respect and reserve. 

By a study of the vocatives in Herodotus made in ignorance of Professor 
Scott’s work on the vocative I was led to the conclusion that the omission 
of & in this writer signifies familiarity or condescension on the part of the 
speaker. I would call attention to the following points. A very large pro- 
portion of proper names in Herodotus which are found without & in the 
vocative is addressed by an oriental king to his subordinates. The inter- 
jection never appears in such an address. The subordinates, however, in the 
great majority of cases, address their lord as & BaowAed. There are, I find, 
but six cases of the simple BaowAed. Of these the first is in an emotional 
sentence: Bacired, xotov épbéyfao eos (v. 106); the others indicate familiarity 
or a sense of equality in social rank, as in the case of the exiled king of 
Sparta, Demaratus (vi. 102, 104); Queen Artemisia (viii. 102), Mardonius 
(viii. 100, this also emotional), Masistes, the king’s brother (ix. 111). Croesus, 
so long as he is king, is addressed & Kpoive (i. 32, bis); after his downfall 
always Kpoice (i. 87, 90 bis, 155). 

With the vocative of dvag, & is, I believe, always used. With décrora 
I find more cases where it is used than of the omission. But in this case the 
word itself implies such obsequiousness on the part of the user that the 
dropping of the formal & expresses only a familiar relation of a slave or 
an inferior to a great lord. 

‘It is true that “the familiar family greetings . . . . have the interjection” 
as a rule in Herodotus, but there is the significant instance where the little 
Gorgo says: marep, duapbepéa oe 5 Edivos Hv pi) drorras iys. 

We find always & *A@nvato. and the like and with but one exception 
avdpes ’A@Pnvaio, etc. I cannot think that in ix. 89 & dvdpes @eroadoi of the 
fleeing Artabazus is “intended to picture his perplexity or his coarseness.” 
1See Riemann et Goelzer, Kihner-Gerth, Gildersleeve. 
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The closest parallel to the effect of omitting & with the vocative in 
Herodotus is the use of du in German (and in general the use of the second 
person singular in several modern languages) in addressing inferiors in 
rank and children as well as with intimates. 

In the articles on the vocative in Homer and Hesiod by the same author 
(AJP XXIV, 192 ff.) there are interpretations of the omission of & in certain 
cases which appear untenable: for example, that ‘‘woman’s attitude was too 
reserved” to permit women the use of & in the Homeric poems. Penelope 
allows herself to say “«xdvov dSeés’’ which could hardly be heightened by & and 
is as strong as the & xvvayuu. of Ares adduced in illustration. Iris and Hera 
employ the same unrestrained expression in addressing Athena and Artemis 
respectively. 

Again, the following statement seems questionable: “It is exactly char- 
acteristic of the attitude of Odysseus and the impression that he tried to 
make that in the presence of Nausicaa and Alcinous as told in vi, vii, viii, 
he never uses &. In these scenes he wishes to appear worthy and dignified. 
On his return to Ithaca he tries to be mean and ignoble and so he uses freely 
the interjection. He uses six vocatives with & in xix, 187-382.” But it 
must be observed that three of these cases consist of the highly reverential 
line, & ytvat aidoin Aaepriadew ’Odvojos. The other three are the respectful 
® yiva (bis) addressed by the supposed beggar to the lady of the house 
and & ypyt addressed to the fine old nurse, Eurycleia. 

The explanation of the use of & with the patronymic & Néorop NyAuady 
on the ground that “Homer does not take Nestor very seriously’”’ appears 
inadequate. In regard to the tone of the interjection in [liad xxiv surely 
& yépov of Hermes is more respectful than the repeated yépov of the angry 
Achilles. In softened mood the latter says: yépov PiAe and yépov Ipiape. 
Compare Agamemnon in anger to the priest, uy ve, yépov (A. 26). 

I believe that there are two reasons for the frequent occurrence of the 
vocative in Early Epic without &: the large number of other words used in 
addition to the simple vocative in the nature of epithets, and the fact-that 
the social equality and simplicity of Homeric society is expressed by the 
intimate dropping of the formal 6. 


Grace Harriet Macurpy 
Vassar CoLLEGE 








THE DELPHIAN STADIUM INSCRIPTION 


Tov foivov pe papev és rod Splouov’ ai S€ xa gpdper, lnArAakaoro | rv 

5  Oedv hou xa xepaiérar xai | perabvodro xdroracdTo mev|\re Spaxpas ° 
rovrou 8 To Katalyopécavte To hiyyucoov. 

This inscription, of which the corrected text is repeated here for the 

convenience of the reader, has already endured several vicissitudes of read- 

ing and interpretation. The reading is settled, but the interpretation 
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requires, I believe, a still further revision, which—briefly stated at the out- 
set—rests upon understanding és rod Spduov as éx tod Spopov. 

Discovered in May, 1896, on the outer face of the southern supporting 
wall of the stadium at Delphi, the inscription was widely reported as con- 
taining regulations for the regimen of the athletes, in particular a prohibition 
against giving them new wine. So in Ber!. phil. Woch. 1896, p. 831, Chronique 
des arts 1896, p. 194, Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896, p. 343, Frazer’s Pausanias V, 
260, 394, Jiithner in Pauly-Wissowa under dpopuos, p. 1718 (‘Eine delphische 
Inschrift aus dem 6. Jhdt. v. Chr. enthalt das strenge Verbot, dass den 
Wettliufern kein Wein letzter Ernte gereicht werden diirfe’’). 

The text was first published by Homolle B.C.H. XXIII (1899) 611, who 
reads and translates the first line (the rest of the text as above) as follows: 
tov foivov pe pdpev és Td |’E]}vdp|ouov, “On n’apportera point de vin dans 
le sanctuaire d’Eudromus.”’ There is nothing left of the notion of new 
wine which figured in the earlier reports and which was evidently due to 
someone’s hasty conclusion that the first words were to be read ro(v) vé(ov) 
ovov. The fourth letter has in fact three bars, but, whether or not a mere 
error, the appearance of such a form for ¢ is not infrequent, especially in 
Boeotia (cf. Kretschmer Vaseninschriften 97). 

Homolle remarks that the place occupied by the inscription, the name 
of the hero Eudromus, though otherwise unknown and, the prohibition of 
wine,'! show a connection between this inscription and the athletes who 
frequented the stadium. It marks the site of a sanctuary of one of those 
génees under whose protection the runners liked to place themselves and to 
whom they sacrificed before the games. In front of the inscription are 
remains of polygonal walls which seem to form an inclosure, perhaps, he 
continues, the sanctuary of Eudromus. Homolle’s reading and interpre- 
tation were followed by Ziehen Leges sacrae, No.73, and also in my Introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Dialects, No. 50. For unfortunately I had overlooked 
the important article of Keramopoullos in the ’E¢. ’Apx. 1906, pp. 156-86. 

Keramopoullos reads és rod Spduov, instead of és 7d [’E]vdpopov, stating 
that the space between O and Y in which Homolle supplied E is not a new 
break but an old hollow in the stone, so deep that it was passed over by the 
engraver of the inscription. A recent opportunity to inspect the stone has 
convinced me that this is indeed the case, and that the hero Eudromus must 
follow the new wine into the realm of ghosts. But I do not believe that K. 
has drawn the proper inference from the new reading. By és rod Spopov, 
he understands «eis ra Tod Spopuov, cis TA pépy Tod Spdmov, into the stadium 
and all the buildings connected with it, such as the athletes’ bath, oiling, 
and undressing-rooms, which he suggests are perhaps represented by those 
remains in front of the inscription that Homolle thought might belong to the 
sanctuary of Eudromus. His interpretation of the whole inscription is 
given in a paraphrase (p. 168), which may be rendered as follows: ‘‘The 

1 See below, p. 80, footnote 1. 
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introduction of wine into the places pertaining to the stadium is forbidden. 
If anyone, caught transgressing this prohibition, alleges in excuse that he was 
bringing the wine in order to make a libation to some god, he must propitiate 
the god for whom he intended the unlawful libation. He must also make a 
change in the libation prepared, performing it without wine, and must pay a 
fine of five drachmas, of which half shall go to the informer, the other half to 
the public treasury.”” He thinks that the prohibition was intended primarily 
for the athletes, and that the inscription was placed where it was for this 
reason, but that it was extended also to any who might plan to offer libations 
in the stadium. Yet, as K. himself points out, the only part of the penalty 
which could apply to the athlete who carried in wine to drink would be the 
fine of five drachmas. His interpretation assumes a shift from one class of 
offenders to another, both in the prohibition and in the application of the 
penalty. It is impossible to believe that so much is to be read into the text, 
that anything so complicated was intended by the words employed. 

The second and following lines refer plainly to sacrificial wine. I believe 
that nothing different is intended in the first line, and that the whole notion 
of the exclusion of wine from the athlete’s regiment is, so far as this inscription 
is concerned, as much of a myth as the new wine and the hero Eudromus. 
As we have numerous instances of the prohibition of the removal of the 
sacrificial meat (e.g. Ditt. Syll.2 632: rav 8 xpedv py peperbu; ibid. 
589. 32: rav 8& xpedv py evar éexhopyv ew rod reueveos. Cf. also Ziehen, 
Leges sacrae, pp. 238 ff.), miay we not have before us, for the first time to 
be sure, a similar prohibition against the removal of wine which stood ready 
mixed for the pouring of libations (cf. Stengel, Opfergebrduche der Griechen, 
pp. 52 ff.)? Our translation would then run as follows: 

“One shall not carry off the wine from the dpoyues.? If one does carry 
it off, he must propitiate the god for whom it is prepared, and make an 
offering in its place and pay a fine of five drachmas, half of this to go to the 
informer.” 

The use of dépw in the same sense as éx@épw is common in literature and 
inscriptions. Cf. the rav d& xpedv py péperba. quoted above, and the 
numerous examples which Skutsch has recently had occasion to bring together, 

1 It may be added that the statement to this effect which is current in the dictiona- 
ries of antiquity, and is also repeated by Homolle and Keramopoullos, is broader than 
is strictly warranted by the passage in Galen (xv. 194 Kihn) which is always cited 
in its support. Here the advice is given not to drink wine immediately after exercise, 
but first water, ‘‘as the athletes do who have learned by experience.’’ Does this 


mean anything more than that athletes had learned to refrain from wine immediately 
after exercise? Where are we told that wine was wholly excluded from their regimen ? 

? For shrines of divinities at places for athletic contests, cf. Paus. iii. 14. 6 ff.; 
vi. 23. 2, and Daremberg et Saglio Dict. des antiq., pp. 1685 ff. Whether the dpdyuos 
of our inscription is the stadium itself, as Keramopoullos supposes, or refers to the place 
which the inscription faces, perhaps a special approach from the athletes’ quarters and 
lined with altars, is an archaeological question upon which I shall not venture. More 
thorough excavation of this immediate locality might throw some light upon it. 
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Glotta III, 92. The translation of perafvodro as “offer in place of” is 
not open to Keramopoullos’ just criticism of Homolle’s “renew.” The 
“elliptical genitive” construction of és rod dpduov, which, to say the least, 
is not so easily defended as was the same construction with a proper name, 
as under the former reading és [’E]vdpouov, is now avoided. The crucial 
point is the és itself. The Delphian dialect regularly has év with accusative, 
and this supposed és “into” has been a solitary and puzzling anomaly 
(cf. Class. Phil. II, p. 264 with references, and my Greek Dialects No. 50, 
note), which we are happily rid of if we take és=éx. If it is said that this 
is only to exchange one anomaly for another, since és=é« has also been 
hitherto unknown in Delphian, the answer is: The distribution of év with 
accusative and eis (és, évs) is clean cut; no dialect has both types except 
where external influence is involved, and then, barring a few examples of 
Aetolian év in late Doric inscriptions, it is the eis, due to Attic influence, 
which appears later. On the other hand, while four dialects have regularly 
és=éx, there are also some which have traces of és, though usually showing 
éx or €€.1 Cf. my Greek Dialects § 100 with a, where Delph. éo-yovos is quoted 
with a query. This reading in the Labyadae inscription C45, which Solmsen 
Inscr. select. gives after Nikitskij, I had not ventured, in the face of previous 
readings, to regard as certain, but a subsequent inspection of the stone has 
convinced me that it is beyond any doubt, and indeed it seems clear enough 
in the photograph published in B.C.H. XIX. 
Cart Daruine Buck 


PLAUTUS MERCATOR 59: convicium OR coniurium? 


The readings of the Itala recensio are generally regarded as having the 
value of conjectural emendations; in the present passage one of them has 
proved so acceptable that, so far as I know, it has appeared in all editions 
of Plautus from the princeps down to the present day in spite of contra- 
dictory evidence in the Palatine MSS. No doubt early editors regarded it 
as having the value of an independent reading, and even in the present — 
century some may hold to this view. However this may be, I think that 
convicium should disappear from our verse in future editions of the Mercator. 

Charinus, in the prologue, is telling the story of an early love affair and 
consequent trouble with his father; the leno importunus made ducks and 
drakes of the hard-earned wealth of the boy’s father; the father in indignant 
mutterings, as reported by Charinus, expressed his disgust that 

convicium tot me annos jam se pascere 
For convicium of the Italian recension, B gives coniurium, CD give conuirium 
(which is obviously a mere miswriting of the reading in B). The early 

1 How far this is due to difference in the character of the following sound, and how 

far the éx is due to external influence, is not wholly determinable. és probably arose 


before gutturals, but whether it anywhere remained restricted to this position is 
doubtful. 
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editors (cf. the notes of Lambinus, Pareus, and Camerarius) interpret 
convicium as meaning “disgrace,” an equivalent of opprobrium, and in default 
of evidence (but cf. Ussing ad loc.), I assume that modern editors so take 
it. It is, however, clear that convicium in Latin is not a synonym of oppro- 
brium. The Thesaurus s.v. shows that the word connotes noise, and Plautine 
usage regularly brackets it with phrases referring to abusive talk, with male 
precatur (Merc. 235), with clamorem facere (Bacch. 874); the context of Most. 
617 depicts a wrangle between debtor and creditor; it may be added that 
elsewhere in Plautus the word appears only in the phrase facere convicium. 
If the word is possible in our verse it could only be used metonymously in the 
sense of ‘‘a noisy wrangler” as Ovid used it of magpies, nemorum convicia 
picae (Metam. v. 676). May it not mean that in our verse? Hardly, for 
Charinus has just described himself as carrying on his affair, especially the 
mercenary side of it, in secret (res exsulatum ad illam clam [MSS iam] 
abibat patris, 43); it is the father who, on discovering the truth, becomes 
noisy (45-49). 

Under these circumstances should we not read coniurium, for which I 
maintain the evidence of the Palatine MSS is unanimous? The indignant 
father naturally supposes that the boy and the leno importunus are conspiring 
grafters robbing him of his fortune. We shall then be introducing a new 
word into the language; for coniurius will be a daag Xeyouevov. As such, 
coniurius will hardly be more suspicious than munem in vs. 105 of this same 
prologue, although the latter word has the advantage of two notices in Latin 
lexicographers. I can see no impropriety in the form or meaning of coniurius, 
but I must defer to specialists on this point. For their consideration I 
submit the following: 

iniurus iniurius *iniurium ‘*iniuro (Late Latin in peculiar sense 
but note iniuriatum in 
Lucilius acc. to Cichorius, 


Unters. zu Lucilius, p. 239). 
periurus *periurius periurium _ periuro 
*coniurus coniurius(?) ‘*coniurium  coniuro 


The adjective iniurius and the substantive periurium seem to me to justify 
sufficiently the formation of an adjective coniurius, here used as a substan- 
tive. Once (As. 318) Plautus uses coniuratus in the sense we require for 
coniurius; except for the aversion to an ictus falling on the last syllable of 
a spondaic word-ending, one might better read coniuratum in our verse than 
the undeservedly popular convicium. It is to be regretted in any case that 
the Thesaurus has no lemma, coniurius, which the reading of BCD would 
justify even if my plea for it in the text should not be convincing; the editor 
of the Lexicon Plautinum rightly gives the word a place. 


Henry W. Prescorr © 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTE ON ANTH. PAL. xvi. 201. 5-6 (DIDOT) 
ovK dard mavdjpou, Eéve, Kirpidos 008 dard yains 
eiul, kat trains Exyovos evppoovys. 

Eros philosophus loquitur and explains to the querying poet the absence 
of the wings and the torch, and the symbolism of the four wreaths repre- 
senting the cardinal virtues. He is not the child of Aphrodite Pandemos 
nor the offspring of material joy. There is nothing to stumble over in the 
translation, but to the Greek ear I think the use of edppoowvn, especially in a 
platonizing poem, for the pleasure of sensual love would have given offense. 
Plato himself, of course, who everywhere observes the distinction of Prodicus, 
would be the first to protest: Protag. 337 C, paduor’ dv otrws eddpawwoipeba, 
ovx doiucBa: edppaiverOa piv yap éore pavOdvorra Tt Kai ppovycews peTarap- 
Bavovra airy TH Siavoig, 7derOar 5 eoOiovrd te} GAA Hdd wdoxXovTA aiTa TH 
cowpatt. Aristotle Top. B. 6. 112b 22 drily rejects the distinction. But as 
Alexander ad loc. points out, it was accepted by the Stoics. Plutarch also 
(Non posse suaviter ix) says that it is only pure pleasures as & dov xai dixasov 
eippootvas Kal xapas vowilerOar. Cf. Conviv. quaest. ix. 14. 11, dere rh pev 
eippoowwnv pn KyAnow elvar xtA. The distinction so far as needed for the 
present purpose would, I think, be confirmed by the usage of the Greek poets. 

Evdpocivy is a word of higher range. It may be used of Bacchic and 
convivial hilarity and blithesomeness, as opposed to care and worry, but 
hardly, if ever, in Greek literature of the 750vy of Aphrodite Pandemos. 
Pindar’s Nais etppavOeioa Unyveot A€xa (Pyth. ix. 16) is of course not an 
exception, for he is speaking of a god. In Solon 24 the épya Atovicov xai 
Movoéwy intervene between Kvumpoyévovs and eidppoowvyns. Theognis 1324 
looks like an exception. But the emphasis is wholly on the opposition to 
pepiuvas as in 766 and a prayer for épyyata cwdpoowns follows. Even in 
1068 the meaning is blithesomeness and there is no close connection with 
1063-64. In 1284 the meaning is obscure. The occasional misuse of the 
word by an erotic elegist would in any case prove as little as the nomen 
meretricis in Athenaeus 583 E, which the Socrates of the Cratylus would have 
pronounced a misnomer. But as a matter of fact the word is not so used in 
the erotic epigrams of Anth. Pal. v and xii, and the use is therefore doubly 
improbable in a wouldbe philosophic epigrammatist. 

Eidpoovry is used, if my count is right, twelve times in the entire Pala- 
tine anthology, but nowhere, except in the passage before us. of sensual 
pleasure. The tone in which a late moralizing or platonizing epigrammatist 
speaks of that may be learned from Anth. Pal. x. 45. 

On the other hand, appocivys, which I propose to read in our passage, is 
early associated with that species of ‘‘folly” and is almost technical for it. 
Euripides derives ’A@podirn from it: Tro. 989-90: 

Ta popa yap mavr’ éeoriv "Adpodirn Bporois 
Kai Tovvow’ dp0as adpooivys dpxe Oeas. 
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Cf. Hippolytus 164 and 966 where 76 papov is asynonym. To this train of 
associations Platonism adds the depreciatory significance of ‘‘material.”’ In 
Timaeus 86 D the erotic sensualist is described as dppova tcxwv trd tod 
THpatos THv Yuxnv, and in Phaedo 66 C the body infects the soul with épa- 


Twv.... kal ddvapias. Cf. 67 A, tis Tod awparos appoowns. 
Later writers use iAcxds or bAaios to express the idea: Proclus in Rempub. 
ii. 276. 8 Croll., SovrAever yap (sc. 7} Wuxi) Ovpois, emBupias . . . . Saimoow 


tAaios ; Agathias Hist., p. 151 C, rav ris tAns duaprynparwv ; Synes. hymn. 3, 
dvodepay tAas kyrida Pepw . . . . Aapupas vAas twepos dyxea; and p. 1077 A, 
Tas TOD THpatos Hdovas Kal TovTwy ye Tas bAKwTaTas. 

I think that we may infer that if Marianus Scholasticus did not write 
ddpoowvys instead of eippooivns he would have admitted that he ought to 
have done so. 

Palzographically the change is very slight. See Meineke Analecta Alez- 
andrina, p. 230, n. 1: “Litterae ev et a simillimo compendio exarabantur. 
Apud Artemidor. Onirocr. ii. 37 pro ddnAos leg. evdnAos, et apud Arcad., p. 82, 
15, dporos pro evporos.” 

Pau. SHOREY 


THE ACCENTUATION OF WORDS OF THE TYPE 
COMMEMORARE 


In Class. Phil. VI, p. 414, Professor F. W. Shipley suggests that com- 
pound verbs of the type commemorare received a secondary accent on the 
second syllable. Professor Shipley does not seem to have observed, and may 
be interested to learn, that this suggestion had already been made by myself 
in Class. Rev. XX, p. 33, and Class. Phil. II, p. 344. To be exact, I went 
somewhat farther than Professor Shipley, and suggested that all words of 
that measure, whether compound verbs or not, were accented in that way 
if they had been increased from quadrisyllables by inflection. 

If the point is to be cleared up, it is desirable that all the evidence should 
be put together. Professor Shipley bases his conclusion on the evidence 
afforded by the clausulae of Cicero and Quintilian, and on the history of 
compound verbs of this type in Old French, my own conclusion was based 
on the metrical treatment of all words of this type in Plautus. The Plautine 
evidence may be summarized as follows: (1) Whenever we know with 
certainty the position of the accent, we find that in iambic and trochaic 
verse (except in the first foot) the first syllable of a metrical resolution, 
whether arsis or thesis, is a syllable that would be accented in prose. (2) 
Words of the type commoditatem bear the ictus on the second and fifth— 
comméditatém—or on the first and fourth—cémmoditdtem. Neither of these 
Plautine stressings would be consistent with any other prose accentuation 
than commédditdtem. Examples of the stressing comméditatém will be found 
in: Am. 296, 739; As. 201; Bacch. 298, 426, 538, 769; Cap. 131, 1004; 
Curc. 467; Mil. 644; Rud. 957, 1236; Stich. 422, 740; Trin. 318, 1138. 
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It is probable that not only in Old French but in all the Romance lan- 
guages there is evidence of this pronunciation. Italian incollerirsi can only 
come from incélerire. Spanish Saragossa, which can only come from Caesdr- 
augista, is evidence that this accentuation was so firmly established as to be 
capable of analogical extension. e 


CHARLES Exon 
University CoLLEGE, GALWAY 


VARIA SOCRATICA ONCE MORE 


May I take the opportunity, kindly offered me by Professor Shorey, of 
making a brief reply on some of the main points of his criticism in the July 
number? In several cases I think I can show that his objections have been 
already met by anticipation in my book itself. And in anycase, whatever may 
be the fate of my own views, there is a real problem to be solved by anyone 
who believes Aristotle’s famous account of the genesis of Platonism in Meta- 
physics Aand M. As throughout the metaphysical and philosophical books, 
Aristotle’s main thesis is obviously to show that Platonism was a refined and 
qualified Pythagoreanism; yet the well-known passage of A about the influ- 
ence of Cratylus and Socrates seems to account for the mpayyareia TAdrwvos 
without any reference to the Pythagorean theories. If Aristotle is relating 
the facts correctly, as I believe he is, there must be some way of accounting 
for this seeming incoherence. My proposed solution (V.S., p. 38, 68) is 
that the way in which early Pythagoreanism came to influence Plato was 
through Socrates himself; my critics who reject this solution ought at least 
to propose a rival one and moreover to weaken by actual counter-evidence the 
cumulative argument for the Pythagorean character of Socrates’ beliefs based 
on the concurrent testimony of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes. 

Dr. Shorey seems to find a special absurdity in my having detected the 
capa—ojnpa theory in the Frogs as a “crowning proof” of the impiety of 
Euripides. If he means that Aristophanes is not really serious in his attack 
on Euripides I agree with him, but neither do I believe him to be serious in the 
Clouds. The charges in both cases are made mainly in fun, as the author of 
the Symposium knew, but still they are there, and it is true, as I said, that the 
professed indictment of Euripides as impious culminates in the charge of 
his having made a heroine say ris 8 oldev ei rd Civ pev éore xarOaveiv; The 
point is even made a second time at vs. 1477 where the whole line in question is 
flung in the author’s teeth. Now it is quite certain (a) that the doctrine that 
our true life lies beyond the grave is of Orphic provenance, (b) that it is exactly 
what was meant by those who derived copa from ojya, and (c) that it is this 
belief which is the basis of the peAérn Oavarov of the Phaedo. Hence I am 
quite entitled to argue from the use made of the famous line in the Frogs 
that the doctrine would appear “impious” to the ordinary Athenian of ca., 
400 p.c. Whether Aristophanes personally thought the impiety a serious one 
is immaterial to my reasoning. 
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With regard to my use of Empedocles to explain a striking metaphor in 
Aeschylus, I will only observe that though in “newspaper English,” as Ruskin 
used to call it, metaphors of a violent kind are often used without any con- 
sciousness of their meaning, great poets’ metaphors are not employed in this 
unconscious way. If Aeschylus speaks of a vision of coming evil as appearing 
‘in front of the heart,”’ we may be sure that he is being guided by a perfectly 
definite conception and we have the duty and the right to ask what that 
conception is. When we take into account the Sicilian connections of our 
poet it is almost inconceivable that he knew nothing of the verses of his 
brilliant younger contemporary, and it therefore becomes suggestive to find 
that the Empedoclean theory of perception happens to afford exactly the 
picture we want to make the whole matter clear. Nor am I ashamed to have 
learned something from Dr. Verrall, as who of ushasnot? Iam no believer 
in some of Dr. Verrall’s views, but I am sure that to have learned where and 
why they are wrong (when they are wrong) is in itself no mean education. 

As to the Platonic correspondence, I cannot, of course, argue the case 
for its genuineness—in the main—here. I will only say (1) that my convic- 
tion on the point has arisen from a perception of the worthlessness of the 
evidence I have found for myself or learned from others against its genuine- 
ness; (2) that the appearance of the “letters” in our best and oldest MSS 
shows that they figured as part of the Platonic corpus in the archives of the 
Academy, and that I do not see what early Academician could have forged, 
e.g., Ep. vii, or Ep. xiii, and palmed his work off on his colleagues as Plato’s. 
The impossibility of the thing becomes patent when one bears in mind that 
linguistic evidence shows that the forgery, if there was a forgery, must have 
been committed in the fourth century, and so to say, almost before Plato’s 
ashes were cold. What sort of success the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian 
composers of “‘pseudo-epigraphic” correspondence would have been likely 
to achieve may be judged by anyone who cares to study the so-called ‘ ‘epistles 
of the Socratic men”; (3) I may add that the weight of modern authority, 
too, seems to me to be on my own side. I attach special importance in this 
respect to the judgment of such a scholar and historian as Eduard Meyer. 

Dr. Shorey, I am glad to find, agrees with me that Aristotle knew nothing 
of moment about Socrates except what is still recorded for us in Plato’s 
Dialogues. I do not know how he reconciles this view with his adherence 
to the belief that Aristotle had information (certainly not derived from 
Plato) about a fundamental disagreement between Socrates and Plato as to 
the “immanence”’ of the “universal” in things. Aristotle does, of course, 
distinguish Socrates’ view on this point in Metaphysics M from that of those 
‘‘who first said’ that there are ‘‘Ideas.”” But the whole question is, whom 
does he mean by these persons, and how did he know of their views? That he 
does not primarily mean Plato is clear from his distinguishing these “first 
believers” in the ‘‘Ideas” from those who held that ‘‘Ideas’’ are numbers, a 
view always treated by him as characteristic of Plato. You might urge that 
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the actual words as tréAaBov e& dpyys of mp@roa Pyoavres tas ideas elvar 
can be understood to imply merely a distinction between what Plato taught 
“at first”? and what he taught afterward, were it not that Aristotle never 
makes any such distinction between an earlier and a later Platonic doctrine. 
That Plato is implied in Met. A. also to have made the same mistake about 
xwpirpds as these “first believers” is not to the point. It merely shows that 
Aristotle held the Platonic doctrine of ‘Ideal Numbers” open to the same 
objections here urged against the unnamed oi rp@ro. It does not show that 
these rp@rou were not contemporary with Socrates, nor that I am wrong in 
interpreting what is said of Socrates as simply reproducing the Platonic 
assertion that Socrates believed in the relation which Plato calls peOegis. 

Again it is not quite correct to say that “in my zeal to confute” Aristotle 
I “condemn” his well-known statement about the debt owed by thinkers 
to Socrates for his éwaxrixot Adyo. Quite on the other hand, I accept 
Aristotle’s statement absolutely; I only contend that it does not justify the 
conclusion, often drawn in our time, that the account given of his ‘“‘method”’ 
in the Phaedo is untrue. I even went so far as to say that Aristotle’s state- 
ment about Socrates’ fondness for éraxtixot Adyou might have been derived 
entirely from the study of the dialogues (V.S., p. 63). What I try to refute 
is @ view, never expressed by Aristotle, that éraywyj was the one and 
only logical method known to, or practiced by, Socrates. 

I observe that Dr. Shorey makes no remark on my essay on the Phrontis- 
terion. Yet unless the positions of that essay can be refuted, they are enough 
in themselves to ruin any theory which treats the Phaedo as a piece of free 
(“very free and very independent” as Mark Tapley said) “idealization.” 

In commenting on my argument as to the appearance of the word dapyev 
in connection with the «dy in the Timaeus, Dr. Shorey falls into a curious 
mistake. He says that the “we” alluded to as saying that there is an 
eldos_voynrov of fire and the like must mean either “men in general,” or at 
the utmost Socrates and his friends, and therefore proves nothing to my 
purpose. If he will look up the passage again he will see that the remark 
is not made by Socrates at all but by Timaeus, and this was precisely my 
point. The dayev cannot mean “men in general say,” for it is certain that 
“men in general” do not say and never have said that there are voyra edn 
of things. It means then “I and my associates,” i.e., Timaeus of Locri and 
other men of science from Sicily and Magna Graecia. This implies definitely 
that, according to the view assumed by Plato, not merely was the theory in 
question as old as the last decades of the fifth century, but also that it was no 
invention of Socrates himself, but the regular teaching of at least certain 
groups among the Pythagoreans, and brings us back once more to the 
assertion of Aristotle, which I believe to be true, that the “philosophy of 
Plato” agreed in its broad outlines with that of the “Italians,” though 
exhibiting certain special peculiarities ({8 MAdrwvos), of which a “Theory 
of Ideas” was not one. These, id [Adrwvos, indeed, as Aristotle tells us, 
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are two, (a) the substitution of the “great-and-small’’ for the Pythagorean 
drepov and (5) the distinction between the eidy and ra. waOnpatixa. 

Again Dr. Shorey misunderstands altogether the point of my query 
whether «dos in Plato ever means no more than our “‘class,’’ and my sug- 
gestion that the notion “class” only becomes important in logic when, with 
Aristotle, you denude the «dos of its Platonic character of being a 7apa- 
deypoa. To explain my point fully I should have to go at length into some of 
the subtlest questions of our modern “symbolic logic.”” But I may illustrate it 
clearly by a simple example. Think for a moment what you mean when you 
speak of a class of, say, ‘green things.” From the point of view of extension 
you mean a group of objects each of which possesses a quality or attribute 
equally possessed by every other; from that of intension, if you can talk 
significantly of an “intensional” meaning of ‘‘class’’ (which I deny) I sup- 
pose you mean this “common nature,” present equally in each of the things 
called ‘‘green.’”’ At least this is how Aristotle, who did not believe in 
mapade’ypata has taught us to think. But on the “paradeigmatic” view, the 
things that are ‘“green’’are not all equally “green,” and what we mean by 
“‘green”’ is a ‘‘ pure spectrum” green to which the color of the “green things” 
approximates, though we have no right to say that the approximation ever 
becomes identity. Thus, extensionally, we have as our starting-point, not 
a “class” but an ordered series, and intensionally not a “common nature” 
but a common limit to which the series converges. Like Cassirer, whom I 
could not quote because his recent Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff 
was not published when I wrote, I hold that it is this conception of series 
converging to a limit which is the key to the Platonic doctrine of assertion, 
and hence that the notions of “class” and ‘‘common attribute,’ as Aristotle 
fixed them for his successors are a depravation of the much truer Platonic 
conception. The point is absolutely independent of the distinction between 
an extensional and an intensional interpretation of general terms. 

Dr. Shorey’s closing instructions about Greek grammar are not really 
called for. I know well enough that aird édf’ éwvrod and xowwveiy tiv 
are common idioms, though I thought it as well to point out that the former 
corresponds exactly to Plato’s airéd xa@’ airo which thus means simply “by 
itself,” “in isolation.” As Professor Burnet puts it, the tptywvov airé Kal? 
airo means what is “just a triangle,” without being further specified as an 
equilateral, or, a right-angled triangie, etc. As to the passage Isocrates xii. 
132 ff., if I have misinterpreted its sense, the reason is not ignorance of the 
“transitional force of wev otv”—I never supposed the words in this passage to 
have any other force—and I must add that Blass’s interpretation is certainly 
wrong, since Isocrates is insisting that there are only three idéa of constitution, 
monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, and thus means that neither dpvoroxpatia 
nor a constitution dd tinparwv is to be reckoned among them. I may 
just lay before the reader for his judgment my own analysis of the passage 
and leave him to consider whether it does or does not justify the remark to 
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which Dr. Shorey objects [§ 130]. The successors of Theseus set up the best of 
all governments. It was ademocracy which, however, took care to secure that 
the best men should administer it (Syuoxpariav .... dpurroxparia 8& ypwpuervnr). 
Such a government is often called 4 dad t.unyarwv and reckoned as a separate 
form of constitution [131]. But the right view is that there are only three 
idea tv woAtrad@v, monarchy, oligarchy, democracy. Under any one 
of these forms of constitution, if the administration is in the hands of the 
wise and just, you have happiness and a real “rule of the best’’ [132]; if it 
is in the hands of rash, violent, self-seeking men, you have misery and the 
rule of the worst; if the administrators are alternately good and bad, there 
are corresponding fluctuations in the fortunes of the state [133]. Thus 
[uév ovv of course transitional] this is how the case stands about the ¢dvceas 
xai dvvdes of the various constitutions—(but it is not now my object to 
say any more on this general topic) [134]. The argument turns on a dis- 
tinction between the letter and the spirit of the constitution, and amounts 
to this. Formally a constitution is always either a monarchy or a democracy 
or an oligarchy. But its goodness or badness depends not on its formal 
character, but on the spirit in which the executive, whether one man, a few, 
or many, administers it. dpirroxparia, rule by the best, and its opposite, rule 
by the bad, are distinctions of the spirit in which administration is carried 
out, and those who introduce these opposites into a classification of forms 
of government (as all those did who reckoned 4 dé tiyznudrov in as a fourth 
form, because they thought that that form was synonymous with and 
insured “rule of the best’) commit the fault, as we should now say, of mak- 
ing a simultaneous division on two different bases. 

This analysis shows, I think, that Isocrates, in speaking of the three idéac 
of zodurela is definitely opposing the idé as something merely outward 
and superficial to what is in his view the all-important thing, the spirit of 
the constitution. Such a use of idé may, I think, fairly be called the very 
opposite of the Platonic sense. I take the dices xai dvvdpes below to 
mean the real and effectual distinctions in the spirit of government on which 
the speaker has just declared the weal or woe of cities to depend, as opposed 
to what he treats as the mere formal distinction between monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. If I am mistaken on the verbal point, the mistake does not 
affect the real validity of my argument, and does not arise from any mis- 


apprehension about the force of pév otv. 
A. E. Taytor 


My writing “Socrates” for “Timaeus” was obviously but a slip of the 
pen. It does not affect my argument, which is based on the natural force of 
gapev in the context. In an uninterrupted exposition of about seventy 
pages, Plato is of course the real speaker. Now ¢apev, as I said, and shall 
show more fully in a subsequent paper, is used in a loose colloquial way to 
include the interlocutors or people in general in the recognition of a familiar 
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doctrine or natural tendency of speech. The Platonic hypostatization of 
general ideas is such a natural tendency, especially for the Greek mind. 
But I need not argue that point here. It is enough that gayéy assumes or 
challenges acceptance of a doctrine which that company, or, if you please, 
the Platonic-Pythagorean circle, would admit. What I intended and now 
wish to say is simply that it is uncritical to press gaye into the service of an 
argument for the Pythagorean origin of the doctrine. 

Some of the other points to which Professor Taylor takes exception are 
both for him and me obiter dicta. Neither of us was treating ex professo of 
the Platonic letters. I merely regretted, in his case, as I do in that of Pro- 
fessor Eduard Meyer, that a scholar whose opinion I value supported what 
I deemed the wrong view. Similarly of the interpretation of Aeschylean 
metaphor. Mr. Verrall, and now, “I regret to say,”’ Mr. Tucker, are inclined 
to make Aeschylus follow up his metaphors relentlessly. Undoubtedly 
this method of interpretation sometimes reveals points that have been over- 
looked, but as a whole I deprecate it, for I hold with Aristophanes and 
Sheridan that meticulous consistency in the development of metaphor be- 
longs to the style of comedy. But this too is obiter dictum. 

With regard to c@pa—o7jpa, my point was that though we may plausibly 
associate it with dacxovoas ov Lv 76 Cyv the resemblance of the phrasing 
is not sufficient to make it probable that Aristophanes did. It is a far- 
fetched “parallel passage.” 

The main issue, the attribution of the Platonic doctrine of ideas to both 
Socrates and the Pythagoreans, I shall discuss in a later number of this journal. 
I think the probabilities are overwhelmingly against it. But it is too large 
and vague a question to admit of absolute proof or disproof. What can be 
disproved are the arguments in favor of this thesis which Professor Taylor, 
and now, “I regret to say,” Professor Burnet, derive from the language of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. It is, I think, quite certain (1) that Aristotle 
attributes the xwpucpes of the ideas to Plato; (2) that what he says of the 
suggestions and origins of the doctrine, whether in Socrates or the pre- 
Socratics, is concerned, not with the hypostatized Platonic idea, but with the 
indispensable prerequisite of that, the appreheasion and attempted formula- 
tion of the definition and general concept; (3) that some of his more specific 
comparisons and contrasts between Platonism and Pythagoreanism refer 
to the platonizing Pythagoreans, or the pythagoreanizing Platonists, of the 
fourth century. If Professor Taylor will restudy pp. 63 and 88 of his Varia 
Socratica, he will find that he has inadvertently “contaminated,” in his 
argument and paraphrase, two distinct sentences of Aristotle, in a fashion 
that, to my thinking, invalidates his interpretation. He has blended the 
ot zp@ro of 1078b 12, and the ra rowitra rév dvrwv of 1078) 31, in the 
composite English clause “those who first said these [italics mine] are 
idea,” to which nothing corresponds in Aristotle’s text. He may of course 
hold that this inadvertence does not affect the argument; I shall endeavor 
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to show later that it does. In any case, it is best to keep to Aristotle’s own 
language, and to speak either of those who first said that there are ideas 
(that ideas exist), or those who call these things (definitions, concepts) ideas. 

I am sorry that my grammatical arguments impressed Professor Taylor 
as an attempt to instruct him in Greek grammar. I intended no such im- 
pertinence. In Isocrates xii. 132 I spoke of two errors, as they seemed to me. 
One did not affect the argument and the phrase is rightly interpreted by Blass. 
The other concerns the substantive question, whether Isocrates does, or does 
not, here use idea in distinct antithesis to true essence or spirit, and so in the 
opposite of the Platonic sense. I will confine myself to the latter. Isocrates 
says in effect: There are on the one hand (pév) only three forms, ideas, or 
types of government, but (88) in all of these, good administration yields good 
results and bad, bad; that is, whichever is best administered is best. This 
explains his previous protest that aristocracy is not an ida or form of govern- 
ment at all. It is that best administration or administration by the best 
which may be found in them all. In 134, he goes on with pév ody resump- 
tive and transitional, ai pév ov pvoeas Kal dvvdpes Tov rodkTady ovTws 
éxovow, etc. Professor Taylor seems to think that divcas xai duvapes 
here are contrasted with idéa: above, and refer to Isocrates’ explanation 
that any of the three forms may be good if administered aristocratically, in 
the true sense of the word. I think that dices xai Svvdpes refer to the 
whole truth about government, as Isocrates has laid it down, including 
the three ida. What he virtually says in his self-complacent way is: 
Here, then, you have in brief the whole truth about this much-debated 
matter of the classification of governments, which I leave to others to 
interpret and develop. It will give them plenty of work. If this inter- 
pretation is right, Isocrates does not use idéa in the opposite of the Platonic 
sense. I am quite ready to Jeave the matter to the judgment of Isocratean 
scholars who have studied the entire context. The opposition is between 
the whole truth, as Isocrates has given it, and current erroneous notions, not 
between his own tripartite classification and his further observation on true 
aristocracy. The words ¢vceas xai Svvdyes are resumptive Isocratean 
pleonasm for this whole truth. 

Finally, I may be permitted to add that my review contained many 
expressions of compliment and approval, and that my dissent was frequently 
coupled with the recognition that I was criticizing not so much Professor 
Taylor personally as certain tendencies in recent scholarship which I depre- 
cate, but which have the support of names that make my censure of little 
moment. Classical Philology will always welcome any correction of a mis- 
statement or a misrepresentation. But I hope that both those who review 
and those who are reviewed in its pages will continue to feel that the most 
positive and trenchant dissent in matters of opinion and argument is entirely 
compatible with the courtesy which we owe to, and the esteem which we 


feel for, all coworkers in our common task. 
Paut SHOREY 














BOOK REVIEWS 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by Joun Epwin Sanpys. Cambridge, 1910. 
Pp. xxxv+891. 18s. 


The favorable reception accorded to Whibley’s Companion to Greek 
Studies published in 1904 made a Companion for Latin Studies inevitable 
and the new book, it may confidently be asserted, will enjoy an even greater 
success. It is the work of twenty-five scholars, most of them being Cam- 
bridge men. Of the other universities of Great Britain, Oxford is repre- 
sented by seven contributors, Aberdeen and Dublin by one each. The only 
foreign contributor is Otto Keller. 

No better editor for such a publication could have been found than 
Professor Sandys, whose knowledge is encyclopedic and whose ability to 
turn out work seems to have no bounds. Besides the editorial work he has 
translated Keller’s article and has written the articles on the geography of 
Italy, the history of prose literature, epigraphy, and the history of Latin 
scholarship. 

The aim of the book, as stated in the Introduction, is “to supply in a 
single volume such information (apart from that contained in histories and 
grammars) as would be most useful to the student of Latin literature.” It 
is intended primarily for English students but it meets the needs of our post- 
graduates equally well. Some of the articles contain material that has here 
for the first time been put in the form of an epitome and would be accessible 
only to those who have a large library at hand; others enable the student 
to dispense largely with handbooks on the subject treated. The field of 
Latin research, with the exception noted above, has never before been so 
completely covered in the limits of a single volume. References to Latin 
authors are not as numerous perhaps as some might desire, and the bibliog- 
raphy that accompanies each article is not exhaustive, being limited “to a 
list of such works as appear likely to be most useful to students who are 
more familiar with English than with any other language.” But the book 
will be invaluable in giving a survey of the field of Latin research and the 
articles with their bibliographies brought down to date will serve as an 
excellent introduction to the subjects treated. The college instructor will 
find it convenient for quick reference, since the indices make it possible to 
use the book as readily as a dictionary of antiquities, with, however, a much 
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wider range of subjects. It will appeal especially to the teacher of Latin in 
the high school and it should find a place in every school library. The book 
is readable, in spite of its compression, and attractive. The illustrations, 
141 in number, are for the most part good. There are two maps (ancient 
Rome and the Roman forum) by Huelsen, taken from Baedeker’s Italy. 
Chap. i (pp. 1-47), “Geography and Ethnology of Italy,” includes an 
excellent sketch of the geography by Sandys, of the ethnology by Ridgeway, 
and of the topography of Rome by Ashby, whose work as director of the 
British School at Rome makes him especially fitted for his task. In chap. ii 
(pp. 48-89), Keller deals with the fauna, and Thistleton-Dyer, late director 
of the Kew Gardens, with the flora. Both have condensed an immense 
amount of information not easily obtained elsewhere into a relatively brief 
space. Chap. iii (pp. 90-148), ‘‘History,” is written by Reid. The first 
third is devoted to chronology; the rest contains chronological tables brought 
down to the death of Justinian. Chap. iv (pp. 149-72) deals with religion 
and mythology. The name of Warde Fowler is a sufficient guaranty that the 
work is well done. Chap. v (pp. 173-242), ‘‘Private Antiquities,” is divided 
among three scholars. F. H. Marshall, assistant in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, is responsible for the 
largest part: Roman names; birth, marriage, and death; position of women; 
dress; daily life; agriculture; house and furniture. Murison has an excel- 
lent survey of Roman education, and James, a master in his field, a brief 
sketch on books and writing, which may be supplemented by his article on 
the same subject in the Companion to Greek Studies. Chap. vi (pp. 243-521), 
“Public Antiquities,” is the largest in the book, forming nearly a third of 
the entire work. The difficult subjects, Roman constitution and Roman law, 
are handled by Reid with great skill; the other articles are: finance, by 
Stevenson; population, orders of society, and slaves, by Marshall; Roman 
municipal system, colonies, Roman provincial system, with an alphabetical 
list of provinces, by Henderson; industry and commerce, and roads and 
travel, by Bosanquet; Roman weights and measures and Roman money, by 
Ridgeway; Roman army, by Alton; navy, by Tarn; Roman public games 
and Roman theater, by Gray. The chapter on art (pp. 522-601) is well 
done and is as satisfactory as any consideration of the subject apart from 
Greek art could be. There are five headings: architecture, by Gutch; 
sculpture, by Wace; terracottas, by Smith; engraved gems, by Ridgeway; 
painting and mosaic, by Earp. Chap. viii (pp. 602-727) deals with literature, 
philosophy, and science. The treatment of literature differs from the plan 
adopted in the Companion to Greek Studies. Verrall writes on poetry to the 
end of the Augustan Age; his purpose is “‘not to trace the development of 
Roman poetry but rather to give a brief appreciation of those poets whose 
works, or some of them, are extant and entire, and who deserve, or are likely 
to receive, the attention of students reading for pleasure.” Such an “appre- 
ciation” from the pen of an eminent Greek scholar makes interesting read- 
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ing. Summers is especially well qualified to discuss post-Augustan poetry. 
Sandys shows a real genius for conciseness and precision in his sketch of 
Roman prose from Cato to Cassiodorus. The article on Roman philosophy 
by Hicks is good, though it suffers from the same drawback as the chapter 
on art. Brief articles on natural history and science, and medicine by Payne 
close the chapter. Chap. ix (pp. 728-805), dealing with epigraphy, paleog- 
raphy, and textual criticism, is the work of Sandys, Thompson, and Post- 
gate. Sandys’ article is good; a comparison of Thompson’s article with his 
article on the same subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica shows that he has 
a different class of readers in mind—the references here are fewer, the bib- 
liography is smaller, the illustrations are almost entirely drawn from classi- 
cal texts and the style is more “‘popular.’’ Both, it is needless to say, are 
admirable. I allow myself here a single criticism in detail. The Harley MS 
of Cicero’s De oratore belongs, as I shall show in a forthcoming paper, near 
the middle, not at the end of the ninth century (p. 784); the statement made 
in the footnote on p. 785 that there are only a few MSS in which the letter h is 
indicated by the corrector by the Greek rough breathing is surely incorrect; 
I should say this usage is rather common. The use of the smooth breathing, 
on the contrary, to delete an h is extremely rare. Postgate’s excellent 
article on textual criticism may be supplemented by his discussion of the 
same subjects in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and his “Flaws in Classical 
Research” (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1908). The last chapter 
(pp. 806-69), dealing with language, meter, and history of scholarship, is 
written by Giles, Verrall, and Sandys, obviously appropriate selections. The 
last two articles may be supplemented by the two similar ones by the same 
authors in the Companion to Greek Studies. The history of scholarship is 
brought down to Traube and Boissier, the former of whom is named along 
with Lachmann as “among the glories of the German period of classical 
scholarship.” 

The use of the book is facilitated by a table of contents (23 pages) and 
four indices: I, of persons, deities, and races (4 pages); II, of places, rivers, 
and mountains (3 pages); III, of scholars and modern writers (2 pages); 


IV, of Latin words and phrases (12 pages. containing more than 2,700 
references). 


CuHarLEs H. BEESON 
Tse UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Libanii Opera. Recensuit Richarpus Foerster. Vol. VI. Dec- 
lamationes xiii-xxx. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. 660. 


The sixth volume of Foerster’s Libanius is the most entertaining, so 
far, and there are pieces in it that should rank high among the curiosities 
of literature. The opening declamation, a great favorite, is an impassioned 
attack by the Corinthians on the Athenians who in the famous siege of 
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430 B.c. reduced the Potidaeans to the necessity of cannibalism. This 
outrage against Nature (% ®vc.s), whom Libanius, like any modern, calls 
the greatest of all deities, ought to be avenged by a general boycott of 
Athens. Libanius describes the siege as an Irishman might write of the 
siege of Limerick, though indignation is often forgotten in the pleasure of 
dwelling on horrible details. He plays with the idea of c@pa ona with an 
ingenuity that is often comic, and like all his tribe falls into anticlimax, 
as when in the list of desecrated deities he includes Ka:pds. Foerster 
prints here Gregory’s Antilogia in defense of the conduct of Athens. Both 
speeches abound in echoes of Thucydides. 

Thirty-five years ago, Foerster defended the genuineness of xv and xvi 
against Cobet, but his faith has weakened, and he now hesitates in ascrib- 
ing to Libanius these declamations, always unpopular. Almost as little 
read were the seven ‘“Philippics” which contain many imitations of Demos- 
thenes, especially of the De corona and the De falsa legatione. The second of 
this group (xviii) in which Hyperides advises Athens not to sel] Demosthenes 
to Philip, Foerster will not give to Libanius. It is by some student of his works 
whose knowledge of history and of Greek was defective. Reiske rejected 
and Foerster suspects xix, in which Demosthenes asks for death to avoid 
being given up to Philip. The speech in which Demosthenes advises the 
Athenians to destroy the altar of Pity from which they had dragged him 
was the favorite in this group, whose plan is to place Demosthenes in a 
fictitious and pathetic situation and make him plead in Greek that is far 
from Demosthenic. The last of the historical declamations is an interest- 
ing experiment in Laconian brevity. Archidamus has broken the Spartan 
law that men under thirty should not make political speeches, and defends 
his action. Gasda ignoring this attempt at 700s wished to cure the fre- 
quent asyndeton. 

Declamation xxv was very popular. A Corinthian rebukes his fellow- 
citizens for wishing to recall from exile Lais the younger, the Sicilian Phryne’s 
rival, and gives a highly colored picture of the demoralization of Corinth by 
this one courtesan. Five “‘ethological’’ declamations follow. In four of 
these the speaker begs to be allowed to drink hemlock and gives his reasons. 
The ill-tempered man (6 dvcxoAos) himself a person of acutely sensitive 
hearing to whom the slightest noise is torture, has inadvertently married 
a talkative wife who drags the question of the origin of tragedy into a dis- 
cussion of the weather. Kock and Meineke thought that Libanius had in 
mind some comedy, perhaps Menander’s Avcxodos, but Foerster thinks the 
satire may have been drawn from a mime or from Greek comedy in general, 
or from some earlier yapaxrynpuopos. A letter wrongly attributed to Basil 
describes the success of Libanius in this ér(degéis, whose realism was much 
admired. In the sixteenth century, when a favorite subject of debate was 
“Should a man marry?” this declamation was translated into Latin and 
much quoted by sympathetic misogynists. Another characterization of a 
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dvcxoAos is that of a father asking for the hemlock because when he slipped 
and fell in a badly paved street, his only son could not contain his glee. 
This is an amusing study of a speaker of the type of Timon the Misanthrope, 
who scorns his fellow-men, especially the jury of whom he is asking the 
favor of death, and hates even his own shadow. 

The next three declamations are by parasites; Foerster thinks, against 
Gasda’s rejection, that their occasional illiteracy is due to 00s. In xxix 
a parasite borrows a circus-horse to ride in haste to a dinner-party. But 
the horse mistakes a domestic altar for the goal post and will not stop 
racing, so that his rider suffers the fate of John Gilpin and must drown the 
disappointment in hemlock. 

In declamation xxx in which an envious ,man (6 Oovepds) begs for 
hemlock, is perhaps the frankest expression in literature of the acute chagrin 
that is caused by the sudden good fortune of a neighbor who has hitherto 
been as poor as oneself. Euthanasia is one’s only resource. Here then 
we have Libanius on his popular side, cynical, humorous, and a master of 
that ethological type which is frankly a caricature, written to amuse. 

There is a surprisingly long list of addenda et corrigenda. 


WILMER CAVE WRIGHT 
Bryn Mawr Co.uieGe 


October, 1911 


Les épistratéges: contribution a |’étude des institutions de Egypte 
gréco-romaine. Par Victor Martin. Thése. Genéve: Georg 
et Cie., 1911. Fr. 10. 


The epistrategos was an official set over Upper Egypt by the Ptolemies 
in the early part of the second century B.c. His immediate province was 
the Thebaid, but his authority reached farther up the Nile and over the 
routes leading eastward to the Red Sea. In fact at one time he safeguarded 
all Ptolemaic operations, éxi ris ’Ivdixijs kat "EpvOpas Oardacons. 

Such an official was needed in this region because of the tendency of 
Upper Egypt to fall away from the central government in Alexandria; and, 
since this separatist movement was due to the danger of attack from the 
south and to internal discontent, he had to be not only commander-in-chief 
of the army of defense but also head of the entire civil administration of the 
Thebaid. He.was, accordingly, the intermediary between the nome officials 
and the great Alexandrian bureaus. His residence was not at Thebes, as 
one might expect, but at Ptolemais, the largest Greek city of the region. 
From there he made tours of inspection through his district. His rank was 
high in the Ptolemaic hierarchy. 

Under the Romans, changes were made. Two new epistrategot were 
created, one for the Heptanomia and Arsinoites and the other for 7 Karw 
x%pa (Delta). M. Martin argues plausibly that the increase occurred under 
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Augustus, not, as has been believed, between 68 and 71-72 a.p. The 
epistrategot were purely civil officials—equestrian procurators in fact—the 
military power being once more concentrated in Alexandria, where the 
prefect resided. Their relation to the strategoi, or chief nome officials, 
M. Martin discusses carefully. The former were primarily inspectors, without 
native authority either to collect taxes or to settle disputes. They simply 
received protests against the exactions of the fiscal agents and the judgments 
of the competent magistrates. They could render judicial decisions only 
when deputed to do so for and by the prefect. Their positive functions, 
apart from the allotting of those liable for the village liturgies—a duty which 
they lost in the third century a.p.—were trifling in character. The Greek 
cities in Egypt were not under their direct control, as has been surmised, 
but were under the nome authorities, like the Egyptian villages. For the 
support of the epistrategoi the yield of certain imposts was set aside—ém- 
xeipeva Emotpatnyia. That they received and did not levy these taxes, 
is shown by M. Martin in one of the most detailed arguments in his careful, 
well-ordered, and promising thesis. 

Wiuu1aM Scorr Ferauson 





Roman History and Mythology. Edited by Henry A. SANDERS. 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 427. 


In this attractive book we have Vol. IV of the University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series. It is issued under the generous patronage of 
a score of friends of the University of Michigan and contains four Doctors’ 
dissertations by graduate students who successfully pursued their work 
under the supervision of the general editor. They are: 


I. “Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus,”’ by Orma Fitch Butler. 
II. “The Myth of Hercules at Rome,” by John Garrett Winter. 
III. “Roman Law Studies in Livy,” by Alvin E. Evans. 
IV. “Reminiscences of Ennius in Silius Italicus,”’ by Laura Bayne 
Woodruff. 


I. The first of the four is far the largest (pp. 169). It is a minutely 
detailed study of the life of Heliogabalus, or rather of the biographies of 
that emperor. The writer follows the method of Heer in Der historische 
Wert der Vita Commodi in the Sammlung der Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
So likewise she has gone into an elaborate critical study of the records in the 
Vita, Victor, and Eutropius. Her purpose is to solve, if possible, (1) the 
question of the identity of the sources for the different lives, and (2) the 
problem of the reliability of the manuscripts in attributing the lives to one 
and the same author—namely, Lampridius. 

The dissertation develops, accordingly, into a twofold work: (1) a 
biography of Heliogabalus drawn from all sources other than the Vita; 
and (2) a critical study of the Vita itself, with a view to determining the 
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historical worth of the component elements. This naturally, and perhaps 
unavoidably, leads to much repetition. The conclusion confirms not only 
a plurality of sources but also a plurality of authors for the Vita. The 
different authors have recklessly used various sources with naturally result- 
ing inconsistencies and contradictions. These Miss Butler has carefully 
sifted. 

Numerous misprints and even errors of English mar the otherwise fine 
appearance of this part of the volume: e.g., Had-rian (p. 31); Studnizka, 
followed by Cumont, think (p. 81); different than (p. 140); beside for 
besides (passim; notably p. 119). 

II. In the second thesis Dr. Winter presents a discussion of peculiar 
interest to the student of Roman mythology and religion. 

There were in Rome two groups of Hercules sanctuaries, that of the 
Tiburtine Hercules in the Circus Maximus and that of the Greek Heracles 
in the Circus Flaminius, though the latter never acquired any deep religious 
significance. To clear up the confusion of Greek and native elements in 
Roman mythology is always an interesting and attractive task. The 
mythological study becomes also a source study. 

Winter’s aim is “‘to determine the sources and the relation of the various 
parts of the myth to one another and to determine, if possible, the earliest 
form and content of the literary form of the myth at Rome.” 

The evidence of Heraclides, Agathocles, Diodorus Siculus, Gellius, 
Varro, and others, together with the versions given by Strabo, Festus, and 
Solinus, is carefully weighed; from these we are led back to Timaeus and the 
older annalists; Livy gives the story of Hercules-Cacus to explain the 
institution of the Ara Maxima, and his picturesque version is traced back to 
Tubero, one of the later Roman annalists; while the accounts of Hercules 
and Cacus in the Roman poets seem to be inspired by Hesiod’s giganto- 
machia. 

Dr. Winter holds that Heracles, and so by implication Hercules, was a 
purely Greek god. Certain elements in his worship, as the offering of tithes 
to him at the Ara Maxima, may have come through Semitic influences. 
The worship of this Greek god Heracles was brought to Rome by way of 
Cumae, though this cannot have been the only route by which he came. 
Etruria, as well as the Greek cities of southern Italy, performed an important 
part in his Italian adoption; and this happened at an early date, for Heracles 
is a perfectly familiar figure in Etruscan art in the sixth century B.c., when 
commerce between Greece and Etruria achieved importance. 

The myth of Cacus as a belligerent shepherd must for a long time have 
existed wholly apart from that of Hercules. Cacus became associated with 
Heracles in the third century, as may be inferred from Diodorus (=Timaeus). 
His appearance in the réle of a robber-giant was familiar to the annalists of 
the next century. But there is no evidence that the complete blending 
of the two antedates Vergil himself. The Hercules-Cacus story is but little 
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more than a remodeling of the Geryon and Typhoeus myths familiar to 
Vergil in the Greek poets. 

III. Dr. Evans in his ‘Roman Law Studies in Livy” has rendered a 
distinct service in the investigation of early Roman law as handed down to 
us in one of our chiefest sources of knowledge of that subject. It is his 
purpose to show that it was not private but public law that interested Livy. 
Private law concerned him only as it was invelved in political history. Dr. 
Evans has with patient care collected and classified all the passages in his 
author that have any direct or indirect legal bearing. His work falls into 
a discussion of three topics: (1) ius; (2) precedent and custom; (3) criminal 
procedure. Jus, he finds, denotes ‘‘a power of control of a person over an 
object” (or person)—(a) right, authority, law, justice; (6) right, authority, 
law, court, government. Jus gentium and ius belli include what we term 
international law. Cicero may look upon the ius gentium as a “‘philosophi- 
cal ideal” —law of nature, held sacred by all nations in common; but in 
Livy the tus gentiwm embodies much of general international law, even as 
the tus fetiale covers specifically that part of international law which has to 
do with the diplomatic service. The careful distinction is made between 
tus, fas, lea—human law, divine law, civil statute. 

Mos and exemplum, custom and precedent, as in our modern systems of 
legal procedure, give rise to various kinds of ius, both statutory and consti- 
tutional. Many passages from Livy are cited showing how strong was the 
influence of precedent upon the Roman legal mind. Custom becomes 
crystallized into ius. 

This dissertation is everywhere excellent; but the chapter devoted to 
criminal procedure is particularly strong. We are surprised by the mass 
of material brought together from Livy touching Roman criminal law at 
almost every stage of its historical development in the Roman courts. Mr. 
Evans gives full citations from his author, clearing up many vexed questions 
of procedure as to (1) the trial comitia, (2) the amending of an original 
indictment, (3) the nature of a trial as to charge, (4) the penalty, death or 
fine, (5) the frequent avoidance of trial by suicide or voluntary exile, (6) 
nolle pros. proceedings, (7) procedure against non-Romans, against women 
and slaves. ‘There developed in Rome,” as he proves, ‘two jurisdictions 
for criminal prosecutions. The one was a public prosecution by the people 
under the leadership of the tribunes. The preliminary steps of pronouncing 
a penalty and of appeal to the people were probably lost, as far as actual 
practice was concerned, and cases came directly before the assembly. Thé 
other jurisdiction was the quaestio extraordinaria.” It was one of the two 
weapons that the nobilitas used to offset the power of the commons. This 
quaestio was regularly decreed by the senate, and the senatus consultum 
ultimum was a direct descendant of it. 

My. Evans did excellent proofreading amid many difficulties; but 
toward the end he seems to have grown weary, and errors abound: e.g., 
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annuellment (p. 341), Amstbewerbung (p. 342), Perhaebia (p. 348), Fluvius 
(p. 350). We welcome his work as a distinct contribution to historical 
study—of value both to the student of Roman history and to the student of 
ancient law. 

IV. The last of the four dissertations is literary in character. Miss 
Woodruff has industriously gathered together from the Punica of Silius 
Italicus every possible passage or phrase that may seem to have any possible 
similarity in sound or sense to anything in the extant fragments of Ennius 
or to anything in Vergil or Livy that may possibly hark back to the great 
annalist. She realizes that she is on slippery ground and she proceeds with 
great care; for how much of occasional resemblances in diction or even in 
imagery may be due to direct influence of one author upon another is a 
question on which the fewest critics can ever agree, especially when our 
acquaintance with one of those authors isso very fragmentary. But when we 
consider the potent influence of Ennius upon all subsequent Latin writers and 
recall the notorious lack of originality on the part of Silius writing upon the 
same subject as Ennius, we realize at once the difficulty of Miss Woodruff’s 
task and the skill with which she meets it. And yet, when all is done, there 
can be little that is satisfying in her work. Her results are at best problem- 
atical or negative, as she herself says at the end: “That any one source can 
be found for any particular portion of the Punica is, I think, impossible. 
Everything seems to be the result of a combination and blending of many 
elements taken from many different sources. Not to Ennius or to Livy 
alone was Silius indebted, but to these authors combined with numerous 
others. Thus brief phrases and general pictures, as well as those larger 
conceptions that underlie the structure of the poem as a whole, are traceable 
now to one predecessor, now to another, and all are so interwoven and 
confused as to render a separation impossible.”’ Non liquet. 


WaLTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


De Veterum Imprimis Romanorum Studiis Etymologicis, scripsit 
Frep. Mutter. Pars Prior. Traiectiad Rhenum: A. Oosthoek, 
1910. 


The purpose of this Utrecht dissertation, the subject of which was sug- 
gested by Bechtel and Wissowa, is to determine to what extent the etymologi- 
cal studies of the Romans depended on those of the Greeks. The first 98 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the theories and practice of the Greeks, 
from Protagoras to Philoxenus, with a discussion of the origin of the Poema 
Etymologicum of Johannes Mauropus. Among the Romans the four prede- 
cessors and successors of L. Aelius Stilo who are deemed worthy of notice 
(Lucilius, Aurelius Opillus, Hypsicrates, and Nigidius Figulus) are dismissed 
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in a few words as already satisfactorily treated by others. Stilo, who intro- 
duced these studies into Italy, is briefly treated (pp. 101-14). Muller 
believes that he did not write an Etymologicum like those of the Greeks, but 
that in his editorial and exegetical work he gave many etymologies, and 
perhaps compiled a glossary. His preference for the principle of derivatio to 
that of compositio was gradually acquired through the difference between the 
Greek and the Latin languages. He was more independent than his con- 
temporaries. 

Pp. 115-248 are devoted to Varro, discussing his sources, his principles 
and their application, his phonetics, and his semasiology. An interesting 
chapter gives the light thrown by Varro’s etymologies on the Roman pro- 
nunciation of his day. Muller regards him as critical rather than creative. 

There are two appendices, one on the twofold explanations of the same 
word by Varro, the other on the source of Augustine’s Principia Dialecticae. 
Twenty-six theses, touching text criticism and the derivation and meaning 
of words, are proposed as the result of this thoroughgoing study, which is 
written in unusually fluent and readable Latin. 


JoHNn C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cruquius und der Codex Divaei des Horaz. Von Dr. ERNst SCHWEIKERT, 
Paderborn: Schéningh, 1910. M. 2.80.1 


As is well known, not only the accuracy of Cruquius but his honesty and 
good faith have been called in question by some. This verdict is largely 
based upon errors in his citations of existing codices. Dr. Schweikert, with- 
out giving special consideration to the general question of the credibility 
of Cruquius, makes a careful study of the conclusions which have been drawn 
from his readings of the Codex Carrionis seu Divaei, the Zulichemianus of 
Bentley. This codex has been collated, and the readings of Cruquius 
examined, by Fr. Matthias and J. Hiaussner, as well as by Holder. Dr. 
Schweikert submits twenty-five passages, in which these critics regard the 
evidence against Cruquius as especially strong, to a careful examination, 
and discusses twelve other passages for special reasons. His conclusion is, 
that while the dicta of Cruquius must be carefully weighed in each case, the 
judgment of Bentley is sound: ‘sane vir probus videtur fuisse Cruquius; 
neque temere fides ei detrahenda est.” 

It is evident that Cruquius in his commentary does not give a complete 
collation of all his codices, and that when he attributes a reading to omnes 
codices, alii codices, and the like, we cannot always be sure that V is included. 
Even the collations of Matthias, Haiussner, and Holder are not always in 
agreement or free from error, and it is unreasonable to expect Cruquius to 


1 This price is that of Band IV, Heft 1, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, which contains also Der Aufbau der Ars Poetica des Horaz by Dr. Alois Patin. 
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have had the critical acumen and the exact methods of modern philology, or 
to be infallible in cases regarding which modern scholars differ in their 


judgments. 
JoHN C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morgan. New York: 
American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 275. 


“Cita mors!”’ Warren, Seymour, Wright, Morgan: One thinks of them 
all as he takes up this small volume into which Morgan had gathered his 
miscellaneous publications of the last seventeen years. Advance copies 
of the book reached him only two days before his death. It is with a feeling 
of sadness that his former pupils will take up this work—the last to which 
their master put his hand. 

Of the articles here grouped together all but the first have been published 
elsewhere. The arrangement of the material is outlined in the prefatory 
note. “Two addresses dealing with classical study in general have been 
placed first; then something in lighter vein; then certain detached notes 
followed by longer studies in an author on whom much of my time has been 
spent for several years; and, finally, I have ventured to add three copies 
of occasional verse.”’ 

The two addresses on ‘‘The Student of the Classics” and ‘The Teacher 
of the Classics,” though “somewhat rambling” (p. 33) are full of that sound 
good sense for which Morgan was so well known. A thorough scholar 
himself, he had what so few specialists have, a saving sense of proportion. 
Minor imperfections could not obscure for him the great merits of Livy 
(p. 16), nor could the mere paraphernalia of criticism or display of erudition 
convince him of the value of “reconstructing” plays from the fragments 
(p. 33) or of marking “hidden” quantities (p. 61). 

This fundamental sanity, again, is at the bottom of his satire on bio- 
graphical writing in his “Real Persius” (pp. 62 ff.) and is conspicuous in 
his notes on Persius and Lysias. The study of oxynvdw, oxnvdw, oxynvéw 
(p. 85) grew out of his work on the vocabulary of Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
has cleared up many doubtful points in the usage of these verbs. Of these 
“detached notes” the most important is the one on the “ Date of the Ora- 
tion Pro Roscio Comoedo” (p. 143). In this he has conclusively proved 
that the date of this oration cannot be earlier than 66—not 76 as Landgraf 
thought. The least convincing is “Quintilian’s Quotations from Horace.”’ 
Here Morgan has undoubtedly overestimated the value of these quotations 
as a source for the text of Horace (cf. Cole Classical Review XX, 47). 

The last three essays are devoted to Vitruvius. In the first, “On the 
Language of Vitruvius,’’ Morgan, by an elaborate study of the details of Vit- 
ruvius’ diction, disproves the contention of Ussing that the De architectura 
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was written by an amateur in the third century a.p. This is followed by 
a series of notes on Vitruvius and finally by an elaborate commentary 
on the Preface of Vitruvius, concluding with a translation. 

These were but earnests of a complete translation of Vitruvius to be 
accompanied by a commentary and drawings. On this Morgan and a 
colleague had spent many years. Much was expected of this work and it is 
indeed good news that it has so nearly reached completion that it can be 
published. We, his pupils, shall always regret that he did not live to com- 
plete it himself. We can only be grateful that we have this volume to remind 
us of the virile scholarship, the open-mindedness, and the sound judgment 
of him who is now gone, 


qua ventus Zephyri spirat amabilis 
et campi redolent rosis. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Le Latin de Saint Avit. Par Henri Goruzer avec la collaboration 
de Atrrep Mery. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. Pp. xi+767. 
Fr. 25. 


This elaborate work is the result of research conducted in the Sorbonne 
under the direction of Professor Goelzer, who has as his field the history of 


the Latin language. Goelzer has chosen the period of the decline for his 
studies and for various reasons the bishop of Vienne as his author. His 
work as a grammarian and lexicographer makes him especially fitted for an 
investigation of this sort, and his long and thorough acquaintance with late 
Latin, and particularly with the Latin of the Church, enables him to speak 
with authority in generalizing from his results. Alfred Mey, a former 
student of Goelzer, now professor in the Lycée Charlemagne, is named on 
the title-page as collaborator and generous credit is given him in the preface 
for his contributions. 

The text used is that of Peiper, published in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. To the excellence of this work and the value of its indices for 
linguistic studies Goelzer pays a well-deserved tribute. 

The Introduction contains a brief sketch of the life of Avitus and an 
admirable statement of the linguistic conditions and the literary interests 
and tendencies of the times, furnishing an appropriate background for the 
study of the author. 

The volume is divided into two books, the first dealing with syntax, 
the second with style. Book I (pp. 15-406) is likewise divided into two 
parts. Part I (“Syntaxe de la proposition simple”) contains the following 
chapters: i, “The Verb’; ii, ‘The Verb, the Subject, and the Attribute”; 
iii, “The Cases”; iv, ‘The Prepositions”; v, “The Adverbs”; vi, “The 
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Infinitive and Its Equivalents”; vii, “The Participles and Verbal Adjec- 
tives.” Part II (“Syntaxe de la phrase”) contains four chapters: i, “Co- 
ordinate Sentences’’; ii, ‘Subordinate Sentences”; iii, “Indirect Discourse 
and Attraction”; iv, ‘Sequence of Tenses.” This book concludes with a 
discussion of peculiarities of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax and a 
résumé of the facts established. 

Book II (pp. 409-726) is divided into three chapters. Chap. i deals with 
the vocabulary, the ecclesiastical words being treaced apart from the rest. 
Under the head of “General Vocabulary” we find the following groups: 
1, new words; 2, words relatively new (including Greek words and hybrids) ; 
3, old words; 4, old words with new meanings; 5, words frequently used in 
Gallic Latin. Chap. ii deals with the use of the parts of speech in detail, 
and chap. iii with the same subject in a more general way, making clear 
Avitus’ indebtedness to his predecessors. 

The volume closes with a summing up of the results of the investigation. 
Goelzer is well aware that these may seem out of proportion to the labor 
expended if one considers only what additions have been made to our knowl- 
edge of vulgar Latin or what new light has been thrown on the origins of the 
Romance languages. But the value of such a study is not to be measured 
by this standard alone. We get a very definite idea of the language and 
style of one of the most important writers of the time and of the literary 
ideals of the period. Avitus is shown to be not a writer of barbaric Latin, 
but a scholasticus, possessed of all the rhetorical tricks that belong to the 
school of writers whose chief representative is Apuleius. The rhetorical 
element is the prevailing one, both in his prose, whether on sacred or pro- 
fane subjects, and in his poetry. The negative result established, that 
there is relatively little of the vulgar element in his writings, is of great 
importance, for it has too often been taken for granted that this is the lead- 
ing element in the writers of the fifth century. 

The discussion is accompanied by a wealth of examples (in some cases 
one could wish there were more), drawn not only from the writings of Avitus 
but also from classical and post-classical writers as well; comparisons and 
contrasts with his contemporaries, predecessors, and the classical usage are 
constantly made and bibliographical references in great numbers are given. 
The amount of material handled may be judged from the index, which con- 
tains references for about 3,200 words. As a contribution to the historical 
syntax of the Latin language the work is of great importance, though the 
lack of statistical information impairs its value somewhat. One would like 
to have more detailed information about the employment of hic, iste, and 
ille, cum... . tum (tunc) and similar usages where the number of occur- 
rences may be significant; but in view of all that Goelzer has given us a 
criticism of this sort might well seem out of place. 

CuarLes H. BrEson 

Tue UNIverRsITY oF CHICAGO 
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Scholia in Ciceronis Orationes Bobiensia. Edidit Pautus HiLps- 
BRANDT. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. xlvi+308. 


The Scholia Bobiensia on Cicero’s Orations, so called because the sole 
existing MS (a fragmentary palimpsest) came from the famous monastery 
of Bobio, were brought to light by Cardinal Mai about one hundred years 
ago. The fragments are now divided between the Vatican library in Rome 
and the Ambrosian library in Milan. The Vatican fragments were pub- 
lished in facsimile in 1906 in the series of Vatican MSS which are being 
published under the direction of Padre Ehrle. The Scholia are written 
in uncials of the fifth century. 

These Scholia are of considerable value, even if their anonymous author 
probably wrote as late as the fourth century, for the extant portions are 
concerned with several orations of Cicero which have net come down to us. 
We thus get some fragments, as well as a general idea of the content, of these 
orations. Besides giving us other information not elsewhere obtainable, 
the Scholia are in some places a valuable witness to the text of several of 
Cicero’s extant orations. 

A new edition of the Scholia is decidedly welcome. Heretofore students 
have been dependent on the edition of Orelli published in 1833, and even 
this edition was not based on a re-examination of the MS, but on Mai’s 
reports and Orelli’s emendations. Hildebrandt’s edition seems to be all 
that one can ask of a critical edition. It embodies the results of a most 
painstaking examination of the MS carried on by the editor during eight years, 
as well as the work of other scholars. He acknowledges indebtedness to 
Stangl, who has since claimed that unfair use was made of the material loaned 
by him—but this is not the place to air the quarrel that has arisen. Two 
plates, apparently full size, are published with the volume, according to 
the Teubner plan recently instituted. One of these shows a page of the 
Vatican fragments, “lectu facillima,” the other a page of the Ambrosian 
fragments, “lectu difficilis’—and the latter certainly is “lectu difficilis.” 
A rather careful examination of parts of the two facsimiles reveals not a 
single error in Hildebrandt’s apparatus. If the same accuracy exists 
throughout, and there is no reason to doubt it, we have before us a work that 
is practically final as far as the MS source is concerned unless new material 
should appear, although the restoration of the Ambrosian fragments by the 
method applied by Padre Ehrle to the Vatican fragments will undoubtedly 
reveal some new points. It is interesting to note what pains some scholars 
have taken to decipher fragmentary palimpsests to the last hair-line, while 
other scholars have dealt so very carelessly with ordinary, easily read 
MSS. I venture to say that if one spent as much time on the study of the 
MSS of almost any Latin work as Hildebrandt has spent on the Bobio 
palimpsest, the results would be fully as important. I do not mean to 
detract, of course, from the importance of the work that Hildebrandt has 
done or that Hauler is doing on Fronto. 
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In the preface is given a list of the cases illustrating the division of 
syllables when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants (except 
mute and liquid). The list confirms in a most striking manner Professor 
Hale’s contention in Harvard Studies VII (1896), 132 (see also Dennison 
Class. Phil. I, 47). Aside from a few cases in prepositional compounds, 
there is but a single instance (quae-stus) in which both consonants are placed 
with the following syllable, and even in prepositional compounds such 
striking cases as cons-tat are found. Hildebrandt’s inference, however, that 
the rule of word-division here followed shows that the MS was written 
before the time of Priscian, who follows the other rule, is hardly justified. 

Unfortunately the illness of the editor prevented him from reading the 
proof carefully; as a result there are two pages of “addenda et corrigenda.”’ 

Hildebrandt has included in his text that part of the so-called Scholia 
Gronoviana on Verres Act. ii, lib. i which he believes was excerpted from 
the lost portion of the Scholia Bobiensia. 

The critical apparatus will gladden the heart of the text critic, special 
characters being used to imitate the script and even the corrections of the 
MS. Indeed the text is now left to the mercies of the emender. 

The indices are especially to be commended. They cover 143 pages 
(text and apparatus cover 165 pages) and include an index verborum, an 
index rhetoricus, an index nominum, and an index grammaticus et ortho- 
graphicus. This last is particularly valuable to the text critic. The index 
verborum gives not only the single words and their inflected forms but very 
often also whole phrases. A glance through the index rhetoricus serves 
to give one a good idea of the rhetorical interests of the anonymous author 


of the commentary. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Rémische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus Catull, Tibull, Properz und 
Ovid. Fir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von Dr. K. P. 
ScuuuzeE. Fiinfte Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1910. 


This excellent textbook is designed for the upper classes in the Gymnasium. 
The favor it meets with in Germany may be inferred from the fact that 
four new editions have been called for since its first issue in 1878. Doubtless 
there are in this country also many students of this difficult and important 
branch of Latin poetry who will find the book worth consulting. The notes 
are abundant and well considered. They are based on a wide acquaintance 
with the modern literature of the subject, and the editor’s own reading has 
often enabled him to cite fresh and helpful illustrations. Finally, the 
Bibliographical Appendix contains a well-assorted mass of references to 
writings both new and old which make the volume distinctly valuable to one 
who is undertaking a serious study of all or any of the poems included in it. 
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The selections are the same as in the fourth edition. There are 71 
pages of text and notes for Catullus, 64 for Tibullus, 135 for Propertius, and 
83 for Ovid. The choice is an excellent one in the main, but it is a pity to 
omit Propertius i. 3 (“The Sleeping Mistress”), and iv. 7 (“Cynthia’s 
Ghost’’), for these are the two most perfect poems Cynthia inspired. And 
one would have welcomed a more representative selection from Ovid than 
is here vouchsafed in the six specimens of the Amores, ten of the T'ristia, and 
three of the ex Ponto. Dr. Schulze perhaps feels, with the late Professor F. D. 
Allen, that Ovid is nowhere so genuinely sincere as where he is bemoaning 
his own hard fate, but the book would gain much by the inclusion of a few 
sparkling passages from the De arte amatoria, nor need they be such as to 
offend the Gymnasium-teacher’s reverentia puerorum. 

But though the texts have not been increased, the editorial helps have, 
and we now have 408 pages, as against 354 in the fourth edition. The new 
matter is rather evenly distributed, and is for the most part really useful, 
being new notes on difficulties before passed over, additional citations, to 
justify or illustrate interpretations already adopted in an earlier edition, and 
references to new periodical and other literature in the Appendix, which 
now contains 36 closely set pages. 

It is the editor’s plan to confine himself, in writing a note, to the view 
which he regards as most probable—a decidedly praiseworthy plan, for a 
schoolbook, and adopted even in certain more ambitious commentaries, as 
in Rothstein’s Propertius. But it behooves the reviser of such a commentary 
to submit his ideas to a rigorous examination before admitting new sugges- 
tions to his pages, lest the new prove incompatible with the old. The con- 
fusion of thought resulting from a failure to do this is manifest in the notes 
on Tibullus ii. 1. 21ff. The editor now seems to advocate two distinct 
notions of the fire, (1) as built on an out-of-doors altar, and (2) as on the 
cotter’s hearth. Moreover, casas (v. 24) is once referred to as if it meant 
arbors and afterward as if the toy houses built by children at play. Again, 
at Propertius iii. 24. 11 f., which are now thus printed: 


Haec ego, non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 
Naufragus Aegaca—vera fatebor—aqua. 


Dr. Schulze formerly thought of ferro and igne as typical dangers to life, and 
of naufragus as an allusion to the storm of i. 17. He now follows, in part, 
a suggestion made in AJP, 1909, pp. 54 ff., taking ferro and igne as means 
of healing (cf. i. 1. 27), and naufragus Aegaea aqua as metaphorical, yet 
without discarding the inconsistent explanation of haec as meaning “‘solche 
Lobspriiche.” 

I may take this opportunity to correct an interpretation wherein 
Dr. Schulze errs, I think, in company with all his predecessors. At 
Propertius i. 15. 5, 

Et potes hesternos manibus componere crines, 
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Cynthia is reproached for taking the time, though sent for by the poet in 
great distress, to—do up her hair, which has not been combed since yesterday ? 
Surely this would have been no indication of extraordinary heartlessness! 
The passage from Ovid (AA iii. 153 ff.), cited by our editor, as well as the 
others, furnishes a clew to the meaning— 


Et neglecta decet multas coma; saepe iacere 
Hesternam credas; illa repexa modost. 


Cynthia has lingered over her toilet till her clever manipulation has imparted 
an air of artless négligé to her coiffure. hesternos crines is the accusative of 
the thing effected. The result is like that described by Propertius in ii. 
22.9: 
Sive vagi crines puris in frontibus errant. 
It is the time consumed in attaining this modish effect, over and above 
what would amply suffice for neatness, which exasperates the waiting lover. 
But our note runs, ‘ Die Haare, die noch von gestern her, d.h. noch nicht 
wieder gekiimmt sind, ordnen.’’ Probably Ovid’s distich was directly 
inspired by our verse. 
Certainly Metam. x. 545 (cited by Rothstein), 
Parce! meo, invenis, temerarius esse periclo, 
furnishes the key to unlock the difficult passage later on in this same poem 
of Propertius (vss. 27 f.): 
Audax a nimium, nostro dolitura periclo, 
Siquid forte tibi durius inciderit. 
nostro periclo must be “at my cost,” “to my sorrow,” and Propertius would 
assuredly have been astonished to learn that “periclo erinnert an v. 3”— 
Aspice me quanto rapiat fortuna periclo! 

The reviewer would close with an expression of his personal gratitude for 

the much which he has learned from Rémische Elegiker, and the hope that 


the veteran scholar may follow the present edition with a sixth before many 


years have gone by. 
B. O. Foster 


StanrorD UNIVERSITY 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. A Study in Sur- 
vivals. By Jonn CutHpert Lawson. Cambridge (Eng.): Uni- 
versity Press, 1910. 12s. 

This book is the outcome of work done in Greece by the author while 


holder of the Craven studentship in 1898-1900; the free hours of the ten 
years intervening have been given to working up the material then gathered. 





1 Parce very possibly comes from v. 26 in the Propertian elegy—oblitos parce movere © 


deos. 
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The work is naturally based as much on the data furnished by modern books, 
the most important of which are Bernhard Schmidt’s Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum and Professor Polites’ MeAérn 
éxi tov Biov tv vewrépwv ‘EXAjvev, as on the material secured during the 
writer’s sojourn in Greece. The result is an entertaining and valuable book, 
although many of the views here presented as to the relation of modern 
beliefs and practices to those of antiquity will probably fail to find general 
acceptance. 

In his introductory chapter the author lays down his thesis that modern 
Greek folklore is an important source for the study of the ancient religion, 
which he then proceeds to support by adducing as proof the survival of a 
belief in the evil eye and of the practice of magic—commonplaces, it must be 
acknowledged, which hardly prove anything but the universality of super- 
stition. Lawson then argues with a good deal of cogency that in spite of 
large infusions of Slavonic, Frankish, and Turkish blood, the modern Greek 
heritage is still essentially Hellenic. The Greek today exhibits the old 
defects: he shows a narrow patriotism, such as prevented the ancients from 
creating a Greek nation; has little enduring bravery; is jealous and self- 
seeking, and not over-scrupulous as to honesty and truth; but on the other 
hand he holds the obligations of hospitality as sacred as they were ever held 
in the Homeric Age. Furthermore our author maintains that in the religion 
of the common man, who alone can come into the reckoning here, Chris- 
tianity has simply overlaid and modified the beliefs and practices inherited 
from the earlier polytheistic paganism. In this contention he is in large 
measure right. 

On this introduction follows a detailed discussion of the survival of the 
old deities from Zeus to the Genii. The several sections are of varying inter- 
est and merit, and indeed the reviewer must confess that some of them seem 
forced into being for the sake of completeness. In detail we may note that 
Zeus has hardly left a trace of himself, unless it be in the modern limitations 
of the special provinces of the Godhead to the ordinary phases of Nature; 
Poseidon too has gone; and great Pan is dead indeed. But Demeter has 
displayed more vitality, for it is said that her worship as 4 dyia Anpytpa 
continued down to the beginning of the nineteenth century at Eleusis, where, 
despite the church’s iconoclasm, the object of devotion was that ancient 
statue which in 1801 Clarke and Cripps carried off to dwell today in obscu- 
rity in the Fitzwilliam Museum. In general, however, Saint Demetrius has 
superseded the ancient goddess as patron of agriculture. Some matters 
introduced here as evidence are of doubtful value. The Albanian story of 
Saint Demetra, quoted from Lenormant has a suspiciously literary sound; and 
the taboo of the pig in northern Arcadia can hardly be connected with ancient 
ritual. Furthermore the curious and interesting account of ‘H Aécrowa 
in Arcadia and elsewhere, whose existence Lawson believes he is the first 
to note, and the story of ‘The Mistress of the Earth and Sea” do not point 
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with certainty to Demeter or Persephone. More probable is the survival 
of Charon, who as Charos carries off those whose time has come and keeps 
them in ward in the lower world. The ancient ferryman has succeeded to the 
throne of his master Hades, who is no longer a person but the place of the 
dead. Yet Cerberus seems to threaten still. Aphrodite has disappeared; 
but the Fates, if they be the ancient Moipa:, are still invoked on marriage 
and maternity. The Nereids, who play a large réle in peasant thought today, 
our author holds to be the descendants of the ancient Nymphs, while he 
would see Artemis in the ‘‘Queen of the Mountains.” 

Perhaps the most interesting section in the first half of the book is that 
on the Centaurs who, Lawson claims, survive in the troublesome Callicant- 
zari. The name in its varied forms he derives, against Polites, from xév- 
tavpo, With a euphemistic suffix. The modern peasant designates as Calli- 
cantzari many kinds of monstrous creatures, who display the shapes and 
characteristics assigned in antiquity to Centaurs, Sileni, and Satyrs. It is 
argued that the form in which the Centaurs were represented in ancient art, 
half man and half horse, simply indicated their ability to change themselves 
into any shape at pleasure, and their ancestry is traced back to a tribe of 
supposed sorcerers living near Pelion to whom their Achaean neighbors 
gave the name Pheres because of their marvelous power. It is here inter- 
esting to note that the district about Pelion is said today to be the richest 
in tales of Callicantzari. Fortunately these modern hobgoblins are limited 
in their activities to the twelve days between Christmas and Epiphany. 
This fact brings them into relation with various January mummings, ancient 
and modern, on which we have some interesting pages. 

The second half of the book takes up more general matters and on the 
whole is more important than the first. The chapter on the communion of 
gods and men deals with present beliefs in the inspiration of the mad, the 
significance of dreams, and with divination by chance words or meetings, 
by the flight or cries of birds, by sneezing, by the inspection of the shoulder- 
blades of the sheep, and by other methods known to antiquity; it also dis- 
cusses the means by which man seeks to impress his wishes on the higher 
powers. In his chapter on the relation of the soul and body Lawson first 
deals with vampires and then passes to an important section on revenants 
and blood-guilt in ancient Greece which must be considered by all students 
of Greek tragedy. The terms dAdctwp, pudotwp, and mpoorpomaos are 
referred primarily to incarnate human revenants seeking vengeance. Our 
author apparently takes no account of Hatch’s discussion of apoorpdmatos 
and similar terms in H.S.C.P. XIX, 180 ff., where a somewhat different 
conclusion is reached. The chapters on cremation and inhumation and on 
the benefits of dissolution contain much important matter; and the discus- 
sion of Pelasgian and Achaean religions deserves careful consideration. 
Lawson argues with much probability that the ancient Greek held that only 
after the body was dissolved could the soul enter into the delights of that 
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Elysium described in a Pindaric fragment (129), for the enjoyment of which 
the body is essential. Dissolution then is primarily an advantage to the 
dead; for those left behind it means release from the fear that the dead may 
return. Most of these views in their essentials have been expressed more 
than once by others, for example some by Gruppe and more recently by De 
Mot. The final chapter on the union of gods and men brings the modern 
concept of death as a form of marriage into a relation with that ancient 
belief, which found pathetic expression in Antigone’s words (816), add’ 
"Axépovte vupdeiow, as well as with the marriage union of gods and men 
which seems to have formed an essential doctrine in the Mysteries. 

This summary gives a very faint idea of the wealth of modern Greek 
folklore which the book offers us, and we must be grateful to the author for 
bringing together so much material and for presenting it in an attractive 
fashion. For interesting the book certainly is; it is written with warmth 
and enthusiasm for the subject, but all kept in well-regulated restraint. 
There are, however, certain other things which should be said. The chief 
value of the work lies in its record of modern beliefs and practices which 
are rapidly disappearing or are already gone. But even in these the reader 
needs to bear in mind, what the author no doubt fully appreciated, that the 
oral data may not always be trustworthy. The “simple” peasant is not 
likely to resist the temptation to enlarge and embroider his tale, especially 
when his listener is a foreigner, new to the spoken tongue, and obviously 
ready to reward a good story. It is often impossible for the investigator to 
test the accuracy of the information he receives; for his critic it is absolutely 
so. Furthermore in the interpretation of ancient religious history Lawson 
is not always impeccable; a better acquaintance with the modern literature 
would have changed more than one of his statements. At times also his 
interpretation of the Greek is surprising, notably his rendering of Aes. 
Choeph. 287-88: 


mavtwv 8 driysov Kadirov OvycKew xpovy, 
Kax@s TaptxevOevta tappbdptw pop. 


“To die at last with none to honour, none to love him, damned, even in 
the gloom that wastes all, to know no corruption.” In spite of the difficul- 
ties which the unusual rapiyevOevra offers, certainly the participle would 
have to be infinitive and the infinitive participle, if this rendering were to 
stand. And again it seems to the reviewer that, save in one instance, 
insufficient account has been taken of possible Turkish, Arabic, and Slavonic 
influences. Yet when all has been said, it remains true that this book is 
the most important attempt to deal in a large way with the survivals of 
ancient religion among the modern Greeks. It deserves the attention of 
everyone interested in classical antiquity. 


Currorp H. Moors 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Demosthenes Ausgewéhlte Reden. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart 
von C. Rexupantz und F. Brass. Erster Theil, die neun 
Philippischen Reden. Erstes Heft, i-iii: Olynthische Reden, 
iv: erste Rede gegen Philippos. Neunte, verbesserte Auflage, 
besorgt von K. Fuur. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. vii+176. 

The preparation of a new edition of this standard commentary has been 
undertaken by K. Fuhr. As he states in his Preface, the greatest change 
has been made in the text, in which a number of innovations, made by Blass 
on rhythmical and other grounds, have been rejected in favor of stricter 
conformity to Codex &. This change will meet with approval. The 
critical Appendix, in which Blass defended his new readings, has naturally 
been dropped, and the new editor, not caring to criticize his predecessor, 
has entirely omitted this feature. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the merits of so well known a book. The 
notes upon the Greek text are essentially the same as in the last edition. 
The text of the scholarly Introduction is also left practically unchanged, 
but the footnotes thereto have been enriched by references to the literature 
that has appeared since 1893. 

A. G. Larrp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Xenophontis scripta minora. Fasciculus prior Oeconomicum, Con- 
vivium, Hieronem, Agesilaum, Apologiam Socratis continens. 
Post L. Dinporr edidit TH. THatHermm. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910. Pp. xvi+234. 


A new Teubner text of Xenophon’s minor works will be received with 
pleasure. Considering that Dindorf’s second edition was issued in 1849, 
& revision was overdue. Schenkl’s edition of the Oeconomicus, Symposium, 
and Apology has been, of course, available, but it goes back to 1876. Since 
1901 we have had these three in Marchant’s Oxford Xenophon, and the 
Oeconomicus, in particular, has been well looked after in annotated editions, 
but the others have been too much neglected. 

For the preparation of his text Thalheim had placed at his disposal the 
numerous collations made by Schenki, and not only those used in the 1876 
edition, but also those of fifteen MSS of the Hiero and eight of the Agesilaus. 
In addition he has used for the Oeconomicus six MSS and some papyrus 
fragments; for the Symposium, H* and a papyrus fragment; for the Hiero 
T, a collation of O by Riihl, a photographic reproduction of A, and some 
pages of D and Ha; for the Agesilaus Gu and Ha and a photographic repro- 
duction of A; and for the Apology a collation of C by H. Schenkl.! For the 


1 Marchant cites the same sources for the Oeconomicus, Symposium, and Apology, 
with the exception of C (Apol.) and II (Symp.) 
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Oceconomicus E M F V H are regarded as independent, and all variants in 
these are cited; for the Hiero, Agesilaus, and Apology Vat. 1335 is considered 
the original from which the other MSS are derived. 

Where the text is so troublesome, as it is in these minor works, pretty 
full references to the conjectured emendations should be given in the critical 
notes, and in this respect the editor has been fairly generous. In a consid- 
erable number of passages these emendations have been adopted in the text, 
for the most part, so far as I have examined them, with good judgment. 
No great number of the editor’s own conjectures have been inserted. Some 
of these are satisfactory, others not. For example, in Oec. iii. 10 the present 
indicative Avyaivovra remains troublesome; in viii. 4 a connective is needed 
with émxwAvoovow (cf. ofs yap below; ? érel xwAvoovor); in xvil. 14 ris 
tpogys is not satisfactory; in xx. 16 the insertion of uy is unnecessary. 

In the Oeconomicus the following sections are bracketed as spurious: 
viii. 3-8; x. 12-13; xiv. 1—xv.4; xviii. 9-10; xx. 6-9. The Apology “non a 
Xenophonte, sed a Cynico quodam videtur originem traxisse”’ (p. xvi). 


A. G. Latrp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Homers Odyssee. Erklirt von J. U. Fast. Zweiter Band: Gesang 
vii-xii. Neunte Auflage besorgt von J. Srrzuer. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1910. Pp. 268. M. 2.60. 

Faesi’s Odyssey was revised by W. C. Kayser in 1874-80, and by Hin- 
richs (Vols. I-III) and Renner (Vol. IV) in 1884-87. The preparation of 
the ninth edition of Vol. I was intrusted to Professor Kaegi, that of Vol. II 
to Professor Sitzler. To the end that they might make it a book for schools 
rather than for scholars, they threw out the critical notes and other dis- 
cussions with which the commentary of the Hinrichs edition was over- 
burdened, together with most of the references to parallel passages and 
such comments as interest scholars mainly, and added many new notes of 
a more elementary character, giving in the briefest possible form that which 
was most useful and seemed most necessary for the understanding of the 
text. Sitzler’s commentary is therefore simpler than that of Hinrichs. 
The new editor has worked over the material entirely, and given us a book 
34 pages longer than its predecessor. 

Sitzler is not a conservative in his treatment of the text. Even without 
the long passage 6 266-369 containing the song of Demodocus, probably 
one of the latest additions to the poem, he still brackets three times as many 
verses as Hinrichs did in the same six books, and three times as many as 
Kaegi in Vol. I. He often brackets what another editor retains but marks 
as a late addition. His text is based on that of Ludwich, but, including 
6 266-369, he brackets 198 lines that Ludwich keeps in the text, and 74 
otaers that Ludwich also brackets or omits. It is easy to follow Sitzler in 
bracketing some of the lines that are retained by Ludwich, e.g., » 184, 6 54, 
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564-71, . 54-55, but not so easy in the case of others, such as 6 86-92, 442- 
48, x 251, 287-88, X 179. On the other hand, he retains . 489, x 475-79, 
p. 374-90, 445-46, whereas Ludwich brackets them. 

While he agrees in the main with Ludwich as regards the readings 
adopted in his text, the following differences show that Sitzler is independ- 
ent in his judgment. Like Kaegi in Vol. I, he reads jos, évyara, xpywv, 
XPHOS, XPNY, Tparyopuev, Hato, dpvyovs, Sanw, Onw, Oy, thus with Brugmann 
and other comparative philologists giving the preference to » over e in these 
words. He adopts also the forms tovacx (where its first syllable is metri- 
cally long), perevioero, vodpeba, réracbe, and éyox in 6 147, 580, which are 
well supported. Two attractive emendations are made by Sitzler in 6 559: 
GAN adrjow vyvol vojparta Kai ppeves dvdpav, and ¢ 266 f.: ixavopevor Ta oa yoova 
Awwoopel’; but his conjectures zapai ny 125 and tdpevovor 131 seem unnecessary. 
In the last passage, idpevovro comes at the close of a late interpolation 
(103-31), and so was probably borrowed from p 206 (ef. h. Hom. Cer. 99). 
The following conjectures of other scholars and variant readings, which are 
adopted by Sitzler but not by Ludwich, the reviewer is ready to accept: 
n 74 Hoi r’ émppoovvyor, 89 dpyipeot orabpoi 8’ év, 250 éddoas, 283 éx 3 
mecwv Ovpnyépeov, 8 307 épy’ ayeAacra, « 239, 338 evrofev, 388 idvra, 459 
paivoiro, x 30 édvres, 180 dAa, A 390 ev dpBarpoior, 498 ei yap, 513 év 
mediy Tpwdwy, » 181 darjpev doov re, 370 péy’. But Sitzler seems to be at 
fault in adopting Kirchhoff’s pijacxe for pirracxe of the MSS in 6 374, 
A 592 (cf. O 23, Y 827, 7 575). With pirracke (v. pirragw), cf. xpvrracke 
(v. xpurradfw) @ 272, icdoxero (v. ioafw) Q 607. ig 6 571 is rather 
attractive, but is not absolutely necessary; nor is Bekker’s 7pwwv Aavadv 
6578 convincing. In » 371 where Sitzler reads of ré rox aire, there is no 
need of correction, since of ro. du’ air . . . . dp’ &rovro is merely a com- 
bination of two familiar constructions, e.g., 0541 and a331. For the 
doubling of the preposition here, cf. £ 77, v 260. The MS reading ov ydp 
mw te in mw 208 is better than the conjecture of La Roche, od ydp mas tT, 
adopted by Sitzler. otmw in the sense of “not at all,” “in no way” occurs 
also in I 306 (cf. Leaf), A 184 (cf. Ameis-Hentze, Anhang), 234, M 270, etc. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Emory CoLiEeGE 


Les Pensées de Marc-Auréle. Traduction par A.-P. LEMERCIER. 
Paris: Félix Alean, 1910. Fr. 3.50. 


This readable version, which bears none of the marks of a translation 
jn its smooth and fluent style, is based on the Teubner text of Stich, the 
variations from which are justified in a critical Appendix. A brief Introduc- 
tion, full of good sense, protests against Renan’s exaggeration of what he 
calls ‘‘l’ennui de Marc-Auréle,”’ and defends the philosophic emperor against 
the charge of having persecuted the church with special cruelty: “On veut 
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voir une tache de sang sur le livre des Pensées, et elle n’y est pas.” The 
translation is in the main correct,though its freedom and the failure to employ 
one word consistently to represent each of the principal Stoic technical terms 
make it unsafe for the student of philosophy to base conclusions on its pre- 
cise phrasing. I note a few slight inaccuracies, as they appear to me. In 
i. 7 mpotpertixa Aoydpu. are not quite “petits discours captieux,” unless 
“captieux”’ is to be understood in a peculiar sense. In i. 16 the emendation 
émrydeos for émrydedwv on the ground that émrndeiwy “n’a pas de sens 
ici” is a mistake, and the translation “comme un homme qui agit par amitié” 
is impossible. *Emirydedwv in the context clearly means “affecting” or 
“priding himself upon.” In ii. 1 “insupportables” is not quite adequate 
for dxowwvytw. In ii. 5 danddaypevyv mdons cixadrytos is not “sans 
aucune réflexion.” In iii. 4 in fine the words ofye ov8@ atroi éavrois 
dpéoxovra are omitted because “les gens que méprise Marc-Auréle, sont 
loin de mépriser eux-mémes.” This is to forget that Seneca’s “omnis 
stultitia fastidio laborat sui” is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that 
only the wise and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last sen- 
tence of Plato’s Republic. In iv. 38 the rendering “Que ton regard pénétre 
jusqu’a l’Ame des sages, et tu sauras ce qu’ils fuient, ce qu’ils recherchent” 
misses the contemptuous meaning, which is in effect: “Look into their souls, 
even the wisest of them (kai rods @povivous), what things they shun and 
what pursue.” In iv. 44 “banal” fails to give the feeling of yvépiyov, which 
is “familiar” or “friendly” in the Emersonian-Stoic sense. 

But to multiply these trifles would give an unfair impression of an excel- 
lent piece of work. 
Paut SHOREY 


A History of Classical Philology from the Seventh Century B.C. to 
the Twentieth Century A.D. By Harry Tuurston Peck, Pu.D., 
LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 1911. $2. 


Professor Peck disclaims all intention of emulating Sandys or superseding 
Gudeman. He is not offering a work of reference for scholars or a repeti- 
torium in preparation for the Doctor’s examination. He is trying to put 
into brief compass and readable form the information with regard to the 
history and significance of his subject which an intelligent student of the 
classics in his senior year or in the first year of graduate study ought to, 
but rarely does, possess. He is right in saying that hitherto no such work has 
been available, and he is justified in his hope “that the book may be of some 
practical service to students of the classics.” Any competent teacher could 
give his classes most of the facts which Dr. Peck has collected, and doubtless 
there are several men in the country whose manuscript lectures cover substan- 
tially the same ground. But they have not published and Professor Peck has, 
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and there is so much else that must be done in the classroom that the classical 
teacher may be grateful to have this particular task taken off his hands and 
wish the book a large circulation. 

Professor Peck’s wide range of interests and his practiced pen of the 
ready writer seem to designate him for this broader work of survey and sum- 
mary, and what, 4 propos of the versatile Eratosthenes, he styles ‘the 
cheap gibes of petty men who would have us think that versatility is incon- 
sistent with sound scholarship’ do not, I fancy, trouble him very seriously. 
The writer of this book can produce a monograph on Aristarchus when, or 
if, he pleases. But it would be idle to apply the critical microscope to these 
chapters as if they were a succession of such monographs. With the aid 
of the convenient appended Bibliography it would be easy to challenge 
some of Professor Peck’s generalizations or take exception to a detail here 
and there. But since the tone, the perspectives, and the matter of the whole 
are essentially right, and adapted to the author’s purpose, such criticism 
would be beside the mark. I will confine myself, then, to one little cavil. 
Professor Peck observes that Alcuin “in the true spirit of a monk” derived 
caelebs, ‘‘a bachelor,” from caelum, “‘heaven.’’ Of course when he pauses to 
reflect he is aware that this venerable jest is found in Quintilian i. 6. 26, and 
goes back to the similar Greek jocose derivation of the Homeric 7ico. 


PauL SHOREY 


Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde. Von 
Benepictus Nigse. Vierte vermehrte und _verbesserte 
Auflage. Munchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1910. Pp. vii+454. M. 8. 


Following after an interval of four years the publication of the much 
enlarged third edition, this well-known manual of Roman history lies 
before us in the fourth and final revision by the author. A few months 
after the book had left the press the death of Professor Niese, then hold- 
ing the chair for ancient history at Halle, was announced. With him 
Germany lost one of its foremost scholars ir the field, whose contributions 
in well-nigh all phases of later Greek and of Roman history had seriously 
to be counted with by all students of these branches. 

The Grundriss is part of the familiar Iwan Mueller series known 
as “Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft.” Since it was 
reviewed at every issue little need here be said of the general character of 
the book. Niese covers all of Roman history down to the Lombard 
invasion, restricting his account, however, to the purely external, or rather, 
political events. Though this leaves the reader with an oppressive con- 
sciousness of ballots and battles, it is yet wholly in keeping with the plan 
of the series. The several fields of the internal development of Rome 
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each are allotted separate volumes. Throughout the work the sound 
scholarly judgment of the author, his painstaking accuracy and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his materials is evident. In form the treatment 
is concise and clear; indeed, sometimes the great scope and limited space 
make it almost too much so. The book can be read to full advantage only 
by advanced students. 

The text of the new edition is substantially that of the third. The 
changes are all of them, with one exception yet to be discussed, small, 
consisting of short additions of a sentence or a paragraph here and there. 
In the aggregate, however, these alterations plus the inserted new section 
increase the volume by forty-five pages. The additional section referred 
to is on early Roman chronology and follows the fourth chapter on 
“The Conquest of Italy” (pp. 88 ff.). A short statement of its contents is 
perhaps in place. Niese follows in general the standard work of Mommsen. 
Where he dissents from the views of Mommsen, he sometimes follows 
Mazat, mostly, however, making his own conclusions. Much of the 
material, as will be noticed, had been scattered through the text and 
notes of former editions. 

The author confines himself to Roman chronology before 280 B.c., 
because as he says: “Es kann als zugestanden angesehen werden, dass 
seit dem Pyrrhoskriege, seitdem die rémische Geschichte durch die 
gleichzeitige griechische Geschichtsschreibung iiberliefert ward, die 
rodmische Jahrreihe feststeht, und die Zeitrechnung in allen wesentlichen 
Punkten gesichert ist” (p. 89 and 3). 

After stating that early Roman chronology is a product of the later days 
and the scholarly research of the Romans themselves, he gives briefly a 
paragraph with two tables showing the correlation between the Olym- 
piads and the Roman system of reckoning, allowing for the differences 
between the Roman and the Greek year. The rest of the excursus deals 
with the more specifically Roman side of the problem. He takes up the 
familiar division into the old and new style of chronology employed by 
Roman writers, and leading them respectively to the years 750 or 754 
as the date of the founding of their city. To render the whole subject 
more clear he has worked out a comparative table showing the relation of 
the two styles to one another and of the various representatives of either 
to one another (p. 95). The period itself from 280 to the beginning he 
cuts into three smaller eras, following the Romans also in this. These 
eras run as follows: 280-386-506-751. This in itself will show that Niese 
prefers the old style of chronology, represented in the main by Polybius, 
Diodorus, Livy, and Dionysius. The later school of Varro and the Fasti 
he puts down as less accurate, claiming that it had unwarrantedly thrown 
back the reckoning by four years through the insertion of four dictatorial 
tenures of one year each. There seems to be no valid reason for this in 
his mind, if it be not the one he gives on p. 98, note, where he says: “. . . . 
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da die Diktatorenjahre der Caesarischen Zeit entstammen, so kann die 
Vermutung aufsteigen dass damit ein verfassungsgeschichtliches Prae- 
cedenz fiir die jahrigen Diktaturen Caesars geschaffen werden sollte” 
(Mazat). The many minor differences and problems within the several 
periods he passes by without further comment as beyond his present 
purpose. On the whole the excursus is a very helpful aid to the student 
who cares not to immerse himself in the intricacies of chronological 
speculation. 

The literature in the bibliographies and the critical account of the 
sources has been carefully revised and brought up to date. Evidently 
the author took particular pains in judiciously selecting the items for his 
“Quellenkunde.” Nothing is added in the bibliographies that appeared 
after September, 1909. 

It seems unfortunate that the paper used by the publishers in this 
last edition for the reader at least is considerably inferior to that of 
the former. A slight glaze and lightfaced type make it a trial to the 


eyes to read much of the book at one sitting. 
Cart F. Hurts, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadthibliothek. Band I: 
Herausgegeben und erklirt von Paut M. Meyer. Heft 1: 
Nos. 1-23. Mit 7 Lichtdrucktafeln. Teubner: Leipzig, 1911. 
Pp. 100, plates VII. M. 8. 


In addition to his work on the Giessen papyri noticed in Classical Philology 
for April, Paul M. Meyer has undertaken the publication of a collection now 
forming in the city library at Hamburg. No literary pieces seem to have 
found their way to Hamburg as yet, but the collection already contains 
documents of different periods from various parts of Egypt. Reserving the 
Ptolemaic pieces for a second Heft and the remarkable group of Hamburg 
libelli for a third, Meyer devotes his first to twenty-three Roman and Byzan- 
tine documents, mostly from the Fayum, dating from 57 a.p. to 569 a.p. 
One or two were written in Alexandria; ten belong to the third century. 
The method is that followed in the Giessen papyri; introduction to the docu- 
ment, its text with notes, and somewhat detailed commentary. Meyer 
shows wide acquaintance with the literature, and usually makes the most of 
the historical bearings of his documents, which are in general in themselves 
of no very great significance. Palaeographers will welcome his facsimiles, 
though they represent only business documents of familiar periods. Lexicog- 
raphers will be interested in a second-century list of articles, which throws 
some light upon New Testament and patristic usage, and might in turn 
have been appreciably illuminated by the use of the parallels in con- 
temporary Christian literature: qawdAn, Koxxwos, Avxvia, oTduvos, TdKKoS, 
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tpixwos, etc. Such lexical materials, which are constantly cropping up 
in the papyri, show the wisdom of those New Testament lexicographers 
who, like Zorell and Milligan, are making full use of the lexical contribution 
of the papyri. Meyer’s work is painstaking and intelligent. Indices are 
reserved for the close of the volume. 


EpGar J. GoopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light of Homeric Usage. 
By Horace Leonarp Jones. “Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology,” No. XIX. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1910. 


The purpose of this treatise is to give a categorical statement of the 
use of the poetic plural in the Greek tragedians and to show how far this 
agrees with Homeric usage, how much is due to the tragedians themselves. 
Complete tables for Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are given. 
The author has not contented himself with laboriously giving statistics for 
nearly 140 different words, but discusses ancient and modern views and 
investigations of the same subject, adding also many suggestions of his own. 
The steady growth of the poetic plural from Aeschylus to Euripides is seen 
in most of the statistics, even if this growth is often checked in Sophocles. 

How large a part metrical convenience must have played is shown in 
the fact that the same letter in the Iphigenia in Tauris is referred to as 
deArov, ypapyv, déArouw, ypadds, emurodAds, ypdppata, Tadyyeypappéva, 
and the palace of Odysseus in the Odyssey is designated as dduos, Sonor, 
ddpua, Separa, olkos, péyapov, wéyapa. In the words just quoted meter 
must have influenced the choice, but in such words as oxjrrpa, Opdva. the 
plural embraces the larger idea of official powers and the privilege of the 
royal office, while the instrument itself unassociated with the idea of pre- 
rogatives is used in the singular. “If Euripides uses @pévo of one ordinary 
seat, it is not the only instance where with him convention has superseded 
precedent or logic.”” The plural often gives a vague, general idea, e. g. 
Soph. O. C. 962, 990, where dovo. of one murder is used to avoid specific 
reference, the notion of murder is generalized. 

The following are given as the chief reasons for the poetic plural: (1) 
Homeric usage, (2) analogy, (3) poetic value of the plural, e.g. to give 
vagueness, fulness, or complexity, (4) metrical convenience. 

Mr. Jones devotes pp. 104-26 to a discussion of the influence of meter 
on the choice of the plural, giving an alphabetic list of all the words involved, 
a comparison with Homeric usage, and detailed statistics for each of the 
three tragedians. This section far surpasses the work done by Witte and 
is a most painstaking and valuable contribution. 
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Chap. II contains a discussion of the so-called Plurales Societatis, 
Modestiae, Maiestatis. Examples of these three classes are rare in Homer, 
but each is represented at least once. Aeschylus also has all of these cate- 
gories, but with a restriction differing little from the Homeric; they are 
each used more freely in Sophocles and are frequent in Euripides. 

In choral parts the coryphaeus speaks of the chorus now as singular, 
now as plural; a mere caprice of thought or the convenience of the meter 
seems to decide. 

Chap. III is devoted to plural nouns referring to a single person. Homer 
sometimes uses the plural as a singular, thus hiding the identity of the 
person involved, e.g. A 128; é« yap odeas xepav piyov jvia ovyadoerta. 
The pronoun refers to but one person. Homer conceals the unimportant 
detail as to who was driving by the convenient plural. Other examples from 
Homer are given (p. 141). This indefinite, generalizing, allusive plural 
reaches its widest variety and greatest frequency in tragedy. In fact this 
plural has a place in the very definition of Greek tragedy. The plural places 
the individual in a class and thus minuteness is avoided. Pp. 141-64 are 
devoted to enumerating under fitting subtitles the various examples of 
allusive plurals. 

An Index to all the different poetic plurals in the authors studied is 
given. There are several tantalizing misprints. 

Mr. Jones has not forced his facts to fit a theory, but has devoted his 
energy to giving an impartial survey of the field. He has done his task with 
care, knowledge, and fine discrimination. 


Joun A. Scotr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae scholarum in 
usum. Tertium edidit Frxrx Sotmsen. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910. Pp. viii+98. M. 1.60. 


The excellence of this brief collection of Greek dialect inscriptions has 
already been pointed out in a notice of the second edition (Class. Phil. II, 
484). In this third edition, by certain omissions which will not be felt, the 
author has found space for eight inscriptions not previously included and 
for the newly discovered conclusion of the Spartan Damonon stele. Four 
of the eight added inscriptions represent recent discoveries, of which the 
most important is No. 2, a third-century treaty in the Arcadian dialect, 
which contains many notable forms, including the unique first singular 
optative in -ou (é£eAaivow), long assumed by comparative grammar, but 
never before quotable. 

No further edition of this work can follow from the author’s pen. The 
recent death of Professor Solmsen has robbed historical Greek grammar of 
one of its very foremost investigators. 


Cart D. Buck 
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The Vitality of Platonism, and Other Essays. By JAMES ADAM. 
Edited by his wife, Ap—eLA Marron ApaM. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1911. Pp. viii+242. 


This volume is made up of papers and essays read by the late James 
Adam on various occasions, and now presented under the following captions: 
“The Vitality of Platonism”; “The Divine Origin of the Soul”; “The 
Doctrine of the Logos in Heraclitus”; ‘‘The Hymn of Cleanthes”’; “Ancient 
Greek Views of Suffering and Evil”; ‘The Moral and Intellectual Value 
of Classical Education.”’ In the collection the reader finds more unity 
than the titles would at first suggest; for most of the papers treat some 
phase of what we might call religious philosophy. Indeed, Professor Adam 
was always most at home in the sphere where poetry, religion, and phi- 
losophy come so close together as to be practically blended. The most 
technical of the studies is devoted to a discussion of the “ Heraclitean Logos,”’ 
which our author believes to be ‘‘at once the Divine Reason both in Nature 
and in Man, and also the unity in which all opposites are reconciled”; and 
he concludes that ‘‘the essential characteristic assigned to the Logos by the 
Stoics are already present in the writings of Heraclitus, who therefore deserves 
the credit of founding the doctrine, which has played so great a part in later 
religious and philosophical thought.” In the “Hymn of Cleanthes,” the 
longest chapter, he tries to explain and illustrate the religious ideas of 
Stoicism, and to show that the “link between Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tianity was once for all established when St. John proclaimed that the Logos 
had become incarnate in the founder of our faith.” The nature of the 
remaining papers may be easily inferred from the accurate descriptive titles 
already quoted; and it is needless to say that each subject bears testimony 
to the literary range and serious scholarship of the author. In all of the 
essays we find the same lofty idealizing Hellenist with whom we grew 
acquainted in his “Religious Teachers of Greece” and his various writings 
on Plato. His devotion to the highest phases of classical culture was almost 
a religious enthusiasm; and he never hesitated to avow his belief in the 
beatific vision. 


F. B. R. HELLEMs 
UNIVERSITY OF CoLORADO 


The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Witrrep P. Mustarp, Ph.D. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. $1.50. 


The Eclogues of “Good old Mantuan” of Love’s Labour’s Lost are now 
accessible in a text based on that of the first printed edition, Mantua, 1498, 
but modernized by the editor in spelling and punctuation. The publication 
of a good, readable text will be more than welcome to those workers in the 
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field of the pastoral who have been hampered by the difficulty of getting 
hold of any text in this country. The text is followed by succinct notes 
which indicate mainly Mantuan’s debt to his principal sources—Virgil, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. There is also an excellent introduction 
dealing with Mantuan’s life, his writings, the immediate popularity of his 
poems; the high regard in which his Eclogues were held for “theyre wysdome 
and clene and chast Jaten” in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; 
and, finally, their influence on the literature, mainly the English literature 
of this period. 

The editor’s apology for the “leaden sediment” of the footnotes which 
accompany the lucid introductory sketch is quite uncalled for. They show, 
what his edition shows throughout, the careful preparation which he has 
brought to his task and his unfailing instinct for due measure. Indeed, the 
thanks of all scholars are due to Professor Mustard and the Johns Hopkins 
Press for bringing out a book which should serve to revive an interest in 
the “later Mantuan,” the ‘“‘Christianus Maro,’’ whose Eclogues were once 
conned by English schoolboys, quoted often by men of letters, extensively 
translated or paraphrased and imitated by the first pastoralists in English 
poetry. 


Grorce Nor.in 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CoLORADO 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. Book Six. With Essays, Notes, 
and Translation. By L. H. G. Greenwoop, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1909. Pp. 214. 


In sec. I of the Introduction (pp. 1-20) the editor discusses the author- 
ship of the sixth book, lucidly and convincingly refuting the arguments of 
those who would assign it to the Hudemian Ethics, and adducing evidence 
in support of his view that Aristotle was indeed its author. The positive 
argument is not so strong as the negative, but is well calculated in form 
and temper to confirm the natural presumption in favor of the authenticity 
of the book. Sec. II of the Introduction (pp. 21-85) offers an admirable 
statement of Aristotle’s doctrine of intellectual goodness. The Greek text 
is conservatively handled, and the translation, facing the text, is in itself 
excellent and made even more valuable by the explanatory footnotes. Two 
essays are appended: I, “ Dialectic Method in the Sixth Book” (pp. 127- 
44); II, “On Formal Accuracy in Aristotle, Illustrated by the Sixth Book” 
(pp. 145-66). “Miscellaneous Notes” (pp. 167-207) and English and Greek 
indices conclude the volume. 

In substance Mr. Greenwood’s edition is unusually excellent. He 
has faced and honestly endeavored to solve every difficulty; consequently 
the reviewer must hesitate before expressing dissent even at the few points 
where he is inclined to differ from the editor. The arrangement of the 
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matter is such, however, that the book is better suited for consecutive 
study as a whole than for occasional reference to special passages. For 
the latter purpose the indices will be found serviceable; yet one will wish to 
consult the running commentary of Burnet. 

W. A. HEIDE 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


T. Livi Periochae Omnium Librorum, Fragmenta Oxyrhynchi Reperta, 
Julii Obsequentis Prodigiorum Liber. Edidit Orro RossBacn. 
Adiecta est Tabula Phototypica. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 
Pp. 210. M. 2.80. 


This new critical edition of the three epitomes of Livy is a welcome 
addition to the Teubner Library. The text is on the whole well printed, 
though marred here and there by typographical errors which will doubtless 
be corrected in a second edition. An unusually full apparatus appears at 
the foot of each page; the volume contains an indispensable index of proper 
names, and a facsimile of a page of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. The only 
criticism to be offered, so far as the text is concerned, is that the portion con- 
taining the Oxyrhynchus fragment, though well equipped with a full critical 
apparatus, will be of little use, even to the scholar, without a commentary 
such as that given in Kornemann’s edition of 1904. Owing to the large 
number of mutilated lines, the problems of the critic are not simply paleo- 
graphical, but historical, and the lacunae must be filled out largely from 
evidence contained in the other epitomes, in the text of Livy himself for the 
portions where Livy is extant, and other sporadic historical data. Without 
such a commentary there is no way of testing the probability of the many 
conjectures. 

In his introduction Rossbach has dealt with the many problems involved 
in the Periochae, and particularly in the Fragmentum Oxyrhynchi, but often 
in a way that is disappointingly vague. For instance, he discusses his 
contention (in the Berl. Phil. Woch., 1904) that the Oxyrhynchus Fragment 
was by the same author as Periocha 1 a, and Kornemann’s arguments to the 
contrary, but leaves the reader completely in the dark as to his present 
view upon the subject. In the same way also, after stating that the Oxy- 
rhynchus Fragment shows linguistic evidence of descent from an epitome 
which antedates the time of Claudius, he goes on to state that the Periochae, 
in their original form, belong to about the same time (i.e., the pre-Claudian 
era), but the linguistic evidence which he cites without further comment 
ranges from Seneca to Suetonius. Particularly maddening is a paragraph 
on p. xxiii, beginning: ‘‘Ceterum quisquis is fuit, qui periochas composuit et 
nomen suum consulto uidetur tacuisse, etiam praeter res gestas memorabilia 
quaedam nos docet” (sic). The memorabilia which he cites here, so far as 
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I can see, after reading the passage over several times, have nothing to 
do with the Periochae at all, but with Livy only. 

For many of these problems definite solutions are not possible and are 
not expected; but this is all the more reason for a clear statement of the 
questions at issue and for some hint as to the author’s attitude. 


F. W. SHIPLEY 


Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod: Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Volkskunde. 
Von Ernst SamTer. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1911. 
Pp. 222. Mit 7 Abbildungen im Text und auf 3 Tafeln. M. 6. 


This book represents the extension of Dr. Samter’s earlier studies in 
ancient customs, such as his Familienfeste der Griechen und Rémer (1901), 
Antiker und moderner Volksbrauch (1903), and Hochzeitsbréuche (1907). 
The dedication to Hermann Diels, under whose instruction in Greek religion 
the author sat twenty-five years ago, and the author’s apology for employing 
the term Comparative Folklore indicate both the inspiration of the work and 
the newness of the science of which it treats. 

The title covers somewhat more than the book itself embraces. Not 
all the ancient rites practiced at birth, marriage, and death are discussed, 
but rather such rites as were common to two or three of these events, a 
more extended treatment of customs at death being reserved for later 
publication. 

Dr. Samter seems to have been successful in his endeavor to trace to 
their principal source many customs which, because of their antiquity and 
reinterpretation, have become enigmas to the folklorist. Such are the 
laying of persons upon the ground at birth and when dying; the precautions 
taken in behalf of as well as against the mother at childbirth; the use of 
weapons, torches, and candles at birth, marriage, and death; the rites of 
fire and water; the exchange of garments; the false bride; nakedness; 
the untying of knots, the rending of garments, and the unloosing of the hair; 
the prohibition of sleep to mother and child at the birth of the latter, to 
bride and bridegroom at marriage, and to the inmates of a house when 
death has occurred in their midst; the veiling of the mirror; the precautions 
against treading on the threshold; the prohibition against looking back; 
the use of salt; the interruption of the marriage procession; the use of blood 
and the color red in ceremonials; the offering of shoes at marriage and at 
death. These among others are the customs which Dr. Samter has singled 
out for extended discussion and whose origin he finds in the fear of spirits 
and the desire of man to placate or avert them. These spirits he believes 
to be in part the souls of the long-departed dead, and, in the case of funeral 
rites, the soul of the recently deceased also. The closing chapter of the book 
is devoted to evidences of ancestor worship at birth and at marriage. 

Dr. Samter employs the comparative method in his investigations. 
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The store of data upon which he builds his arguments is remarkably abundant 
and varied, thanks to the fund of folklore now available from the remote 
corners of peasant Europe and from Asia as well as from the lands of the 
Pacific. Aided by abundance of material, he has found it easy to eliminate 
the dissimilar and the complex until the essential feature of any particular 
set of customs has been determined. In his choice between the involved 
or abstract and the simple or natural explanation he has preferred the 
latter. In the words of Crawley, he has attempted to reconstruct primitive 
society not ‘with ‘bricks of law,’ but only with bricks of human nature 
mortared by religion.” 

While this latest work of Dr. Samter is designed primarily to advance the 
science of comparative folklore, it will also hasten the settlement of some 
vexatious problems in ancient classical religion and customs, such as the 
origin of Anna Perenna, Charon’s obol, the evil omen associated with stum- 
bling at the threshold, and the origin of the cult of the lares. 

Perhaps the author’s most daring theory, which he owes in part to 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde), is that the laying of the newly born and the dying 
upon the ground is due to the belief that the spirit which animates the body 
dwells within the earth and that the soul can enter and leave the body 
most readily when the latter and the abode of the spirits are brought closely 
into contact. The belief in chthonic deities is a patent fact in Greek and 
Roman religion, while parthenogenesis was at least its remote associate. 

The doctrine of hostile souls, which forms one of the motives of the 
book, receives interesting confirmation in the terror-stricken flight of the 
Eskimo companions of Marvin after the recent drowning of the latter on 
Peary’s journey to the Pole, and in their throwing all the effects of the 
deceased from the sledge that the spirit of the owner might not pursue them 
to claim its property. Herein is possibly found the underlying motive of 
the Roman Lemuria, evidently a far more primitive observance than the 
cult of the peaceable di manes. 

Dr. Samter’s work would have been somewhat more complete had he 
added to the other critical periods of life that of puberty, when exposure 
to evil spirits seemed also to be specially imminent. 

A very few errors in spelling appear in terminations in English titles. 
The book as a whole is particularly attractive because of its rare illustrations. 
These represent the protection of the mother from evil spirits at childbirth, 
the throwing of the shoe at weddings, and the offering of shoes at death. 
The scenes portrayed are Greek. 

Although Dr. Samter owes much to numerous workers in his field, to 
whom he makes full acknowledgment, he deserves a leading place among 
them for pushing many a half-formed theory and some theories fully formed 
but not sufficiently authenticated to a reasonably complete conclusion. 

J. E. Cuurca, Jr. 


UnIversITy oF NEVADA 
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B. G. Teubner. 1811-1911. Geschichte der Firma. Ed. Friepricu 
Scuuuze. Leipzig, 1911. Pp. ii+520. 

B. G. Teubner’s Allgemeiner Katalog. Leipzig, 1911. Pp. xii+352 
+184+8. 

In 1774 August Friedrich Teubner, the studious pastor at Gross- 
Kraussnigk, was blessed with an eleventh child, who was piously named 
Benedictus Gotthelf. Fortunately, it was impossible to give the younger chil- 
dren a university education, so B. G. was apprenticed to a printer in Dresden. 
In 1806 he was called as Faktor to a very modest printing-office just pur- 
chased by his brother-in-law. Five years later he became the proprietor, and 
proceeded to lay the foundation of the establishment that was destined to 
assume such colossal proportions in the coming century. The centennial 
history of the firm contains much more interesting matter than the mere 
name would suggest; for it treats incidentally of the development of printing; 
reflects economic and social conditions; touches here and there upon national 
events; and throws no little light on literary and educational history. Thus 
in response to German conditions at the beginning of the stormy forties, the 
publishing-house was transformed almost in a night from philologisch to 
belletristisch. But with the next decade the pendulum swung back; and in 
1850 appeared the first volumes of the Bibliotheca Teubneriana that has been 
blessed by many serious scholars and by countless impecunious students. 
As early as 1855 the great Ritschl wrote rather grandiloquently to the aged 
founder of the firm: ‘ Ausser Zweifel steht, dass in genere philologico der 
Teubner’sche Verlag sich mit wahren Adlerschwingen iiber alles Ahnliche 
emporhebt.” 

With the subsequent growth of the establishment we may not deal; nor 
is there any need to write of the later Teubner house for readers of Classical 
Philology. The yearly shipments of two and a half million volumes carry the 
name of Benedictus Gotthelf into every part of the world, and while his 
successors have deserved well of students in many fields, they have rendered 
particularly, valuable service to the cause of litterae humaniores. 

F. B. R. HELLEMs 


Florilegium Latinum. Zusammengestellt von der philologischen Ver- 
einigung des K6nigin-Carola-Gymnasiums zu Leipzig. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1911. Heft I: Drama. Pp. 72. Heft II: 
Erzihlende Prosa. Pp. 77. Each, M. 0.60. 


These little volumes contain well-chosen excerpts in their respective 
fields, the former including the drama from Plautus to Seneca, the latter 
including narrative prose from Cicero to Apuleius. They would be suitable 
for sight reading or would offer convenient illustrative material. 

F. B. R. H. 
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Les secrétaires athéniens. Par Maurice BrRItuant. 191° fascicule 
de la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des hautes études. Paris, 1911. 


About thirteen years ago several attempts were made to select the three 
secretaries mentioned in Aristotle’s Const. of Athens from among those who 
figure in the Athenian literature and inscriptions. One of them was made 
by the reviewer in the seventh number of the Cornell Studies; another by 
Julius Penndorf in the eighteenth volume of the Leipziger Studien. In many 
points the results reached were in agreement, but in a number of important 
particulars they were contradictory and where this was the case scholars 
have in general followed Penndorf. 

M. Brillant has now taken up the entire question anew. He has used 
little additional material, but he has proceeded cautiously and has weighed 
the evidence nicely in each phase of the discussion. His conclusions are 
substantially those of the reviewer, who hopes that they will now find more 
general acceptance. 

Occasionally, the latest word on the subject has not been heard by 
M. Brillant. He would never have taken the untenable position he has 
assumed on the dvaypaeis of 321/0-319/8 B.c. had he seen the new inscrip- 
tions published by Wilhelm in Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1908, pp. 82 ff. He would 
undoubtedly have transferred the secretaries Kleigfenes] and Tordmuos 
from the epoch 312/6-308/7 B.c. had he read The Priests of Asklepios, p. 149, 
and Sundwall, Acta Soc. Scien. Fennicae XXXIV, 4, p.11. The date of the 
creation of the tribe Ptolemais is 224, not 229/8 or ca. 215 B.c. (Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch., III, 2, p. 61: Klio, 1909, pp. 339f.). Had he seen it, M. Brillant 
would doubtless have got much satisfaction from the following passage of 
the voues published in "Ed. "Apyx., 1910, pp. 1 ff.: rév 8 ypappalré ris 
Bovdjjs] mpocavaypdyar tl dv vopov révde] pds Tov mpdrepoly Tod Xatpypov]i- 
Sov cis tiv ornrlnv THv Eumpocblev rod Mytpwiov. eis 5€ rv dvaypladiv 
THs oTnAys Slotva Tov tapilav rod Sywov A[A Spaypas éx rivv] eis Ta Kara 
Yndiopata. For it brings a confirmation of the views which are most dis- 
tinctively new in his dissertation—that 6 éwi rots voyuous of Aristotle is the 
same as 6 émi ra Wydiopara of two well-known inscriptions, and that the 
ypapparevs THs BovAjs was his superior. 


WiLu1aM Scott Frerauson 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Paradoxa Stoicorum, Academicorum Reliquiae 
cum Lucullo, Timaeus, De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, De 
Fato. FasciculusII. Ed.Orro Puassere. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911. Pp. 199-399. M. 8. 


The second fascicle of Plasberg’s Cicero (of which the first fascicle was 
reviewed in CP VI, 2) contains the three books of De natura deorum. For 
a full discussion of the MSS the reader is again referred to Dieckhoff’s 
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dissertation on the subject. The chief MSS are of course A, B (Vossiani 
84 and 86), and V (Vindobonensis 189): where V is lacking, i.e., in Book I 
and the beginning of Book II, N (Nostradamensis Parisinus 17812) is sub- 
stituted. Plasberg’s other MSS are D (Harleianus 2622), H (Heinsianus 
118), G (Burneianus 148), P (Palatinus 1519—much mutilated), all related 
to A; F (Florentinus Marcianus 257), M (Monacensis 528), related to B; O 
(Mayor’s Oxoniensis Mertonianus 311), related to V. In the margin of 
each page beside the critical apparatus are given the symbols of the MSS 
used, so that it is possible to see at a glance what MSS are available for a 
specific passage. A full collation is attempted only for A, B, V, and even for 
them variants in orthography merely are seldom given. With regard to the 
other MSS, inferences ex silentio may be drawn only for those noted in the 
margin. Readings are also given from the editions of Baiter (1861 and 1864), 
Mueller (1878-79), and Mayor (1880-85). 

The text, like that of the works contained in the first fascicle, is very 
conservative. I have noted more than fifty passages where the editor fol- 
lows the best MSS against the readings of inferior MSS or conjectures 
adopted by all the editors whom he cites. Examples follow: I, 39 umbram 
(vim, normam, &, edd.), I, 60 spes (res, edd.), I, 111 velle (Vellei, edd.), 
II, 4 motu (nutu, edd.), II, 100 eludit (cludit, alludit, edd.), II, 141 nimios 
(minimos, edd.), III, 74 Laetoria (Plaetoria, edd.). He has incorporated 
in the text few conjectures; I have noted sixteen of his own, e.g., I, 29 
sensum (sententiam, scientiam, MSS), II, 120 brassicae (brassicis or om., 
MSS), II, 126 purgando (purgante, MSS), II, 141 posculentis (potulentis, 
MSS). Mayor’s edition has evidently been carefully considered, though 
none of Mayor’s own conjectures have been adopted and the editor has 
wisely refused to accept the somewhat numerous transpositions of that 
edition. 

There are numerous references to parallel passages in Cicero and other 
ancient writers, and many of them, especially those from Lactantius, Minu- 
cius Felix, St. Augustine, and Firmicus, are quoted in full; the editor’s own 
views are supported by references to ancient authors and modern scholars 
and by original argument; references for quotations in the text are cited 
and when they are from the Greek the originals are usually quoted. The 
notes are therefore quite as much exegetical as critical. 

The testimonia from Cicero’s other works are prefixed to the text. The 
fragments are inserted in the text to fill the lacuna generally recognized at 
III, 65 between sed and nequaquom. To the fragments usually assigned 
to Book III, Plasberg has added the passage from Lactantius (De ira Dei 13, 
9-12, 20-21) which treats of the causes for the existence of evil and, follow- 
ing Baiter and Davies, Arnobius III, 6. On the other hand we miss the 
three fragments from Servius ex libris incertis. At III, 65 are also given 
headings for subjects which III, 17, 18, 37, 65 suggest may have been dis- 
cussed at this point. 
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There are few typographical errors, although in several passages even a 
German must feel the need of interrogation points. There is no attempt 
at uniformity in the use of ¢ and u before m in superlatives or of wu and o 
after v. In a book otherwise so convenient to use it is a pity that the 
numerous quotations from the poets in the text are not spaced on separate 
lines so that their character can be seen at a glance. 


FLORENCE ALDEN GRAGG 
Smita CoLiEGE 


Nonni Panopolitani Dionysiaca. Recensuit ArTHURUS LUDWICH. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1909-11. Vol. I, pp. xxiv+500; Vol. II, 
pp. 556. 


For many years the editor has been a student of the Dionysiaca. As 
early as 1875 he made a collation of the Laurentian codex (L), and two years 
later as a result of this and other study published in Hermes XII 274 ff. an 
article describing and discussing the many kinds of errors found in the text 
of the poem. Again, in Rhein. Mus. N.F. XLII (1887) 233-38 he published 
a collection of passages from the Dionysiaca imitated, as he holds, from 
the writings of Gregory Nazianzen. But these two articles represent only 
a very small portion of the work which the learned scholar was doing on the 
poem. He collated all the manuscripts known to him, studied the various 
editions and the emendations of various scholars, collecting a great mass of 
critical matter for the better understanding of the poem, reserving it for his 
personal use, and with no thought of making a new edition of the poem. 
This modest plan was changed by a fortunate circumstance. In the Berliner 
Klassikertexte, Heft 5 (1907), 1. Hialfte, pp. 94-106, were published some 
fragments of an Egyptian papyrus containing portions of Books 14, 15, and 
16 of the Dionysiaca. Though the lines were barely three hundred in num- 
ber, they were sufficient to establish the essential correctness of the editor’s 
conjectures made with the aid of L. This it was that led him, though 
reluctant, to undertake the drudgery of a new edition in which the results 
of his studies should be readily accessible to scholars. The work is very 
properly dedicated, “Alberto Zimmermann Quinti Smyrnaei Sospitatori 
Amico.” 

In the Preface the editor discusses some matters with reference to the 
poem which had not hitherto been definitely determined. The probable 
date of the poem is fixed at 390-405. The name of the author was unknown 
to scholars for a long period. It is not mentioned by Eustathius, who quotes 
from the poem, nor by the editor of the Etymologicum magnum nor by 
Suidas. The name was known, however, to Angelus Politian. His knowl- 
edge of it was probably gained from a passage in the histories of Agathias 
Myrinaeus, quoted by our editor, in which two lines of the poem are given 
with the author’s name. But it was not found on the oldest manuscript, L, 
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nor on its one copy. It is found, however, on the fragments of Egyptian 
papyrus mentioned above, in this edition designated as II. Hence the 
editor believes that there were two classes of manuscripts, the one lacking 
the author’s name and perhaps a few lines of the poem, represented 
by L; the other complete and containing the author’s name, represented 
by II. But II, as has been said, is only a fragment. From L, a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, was copied the Codex Palatinus-Heidel- 
bergensis (P) of the sixteenth century, and all the other manuscripts are 
derived from P. 

The peculiar merit of the present edition is that it is the first in which 
any serious effort has been made to make use of the readings of more than 
one or two manuscripts. The editio princeps of Falkenburg was copied from 
an inferior manuscript and reproduced its errors, which were copied by 
edition after edition down to and including Koechly’s. For although 
Koechly had used the Codex Monacensis to advantage, he admits that he 
“treads in the footsteps of De Graefe,” the preceding editor. In the present 
edition, on the other hand, we have the results, not only of a study of the 
fragments of papyrus, but also of a collation of L and P, the best existing 
manuscripts, and of the older editions and the emendations of those who 
have worked on the text. We find the readings of II and L given with fulness 
and a copious selection from other manuscripts and the editions, all of which 
have been reduced to the form of an index, so that reference to them is con- 
siderably abbreviated. From the apparatus criticus which is placed at the 
foot of the page the reader can readily learn the more important readings. 
No one will hesitate to grant the editor’s modest claim to be the historian of 
the text. But he is much more. He is also editor. We believe that the 
readings adopted in this edition will be generally accepted. They every- 
where give evidence of common-sense and conservatism on the part of the 
editor. Much has been gained from the better manuscripts at his service. 
Many of the readings of former editions are adopted, sometimes against the 
concurrent reading of all the manuscripts. The “scripsi’s” are compara- 
tively few, very few considering the state of the text, and usually they are 
convincing. The lacunae are still numerous. Seldom does the editor fail to 
agree with Koechly in this matter. Had he been less conservative he would 
have filled in more gaps in the text than he has done. The passages in which 
there has been some disarrangement of the lines are about as numerous as 
the lacunae. The rare attempts of the editor to rearrange them have not 
been attended with much success. At best the rearrangement of lines is 
very much like pulling at the end of a tangled skein. The present editor 
deserves credit for following the manuscripts in many instances even though 
the meaning is left obscure. It seems obvious that there was often original 
obscurity. 

It would be presumptuous in one who has not had long acquaintance with 
the Dionysiaca to venture on minute criticism. But the general excellence 
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of this edition is apparent and it will supersede Koechly’s. At last we have 
a text which makes the poem not only readable but even enjoyable. 

I have noted one misprint: wéAmw (22.2) for xéAww; in some instances 
Koechly is not given credit for readings corrected in his Preface, e.g., mapyopos 
and other words in-nopos without iota subscript in 3.413; 5.9; 10.100, etc. 
It is evident that the references to parallel passages in Homer and other 
authors could be easily added to, though the editor deserves thanks for 
indicating for the first time many in authors seldom read. 


G. W. Pascua 
WakE Forsst, N.C. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus. Erklart von Apotr Kisessitine. Zweiter 
Teil: Satiren. Vierte Auflage besorgt von RicHarp HEINzE. 
Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1910. Pp. xxxiii+-299. 
M. 3.50. 


The merits of Kiessling’s edition of Horace are well known. In a seven- 
line preface Heinze declares that, though the present edition of the Sermones 
differs Jess from the third edition than that had differed from the second 
(prepared by Kiessling himself), still in numerous places he has made altera- 
tions by abbreviations or additions. The additions are not indicated by 
any typographical device; to find them (or other changes) one must compare 
this edition line by line with its predecessor. In accordance with the excel- 
lent German fashion, so superior to our own, the book has been reset 
throughout. 

The present edition contains xxxiii+299 pages against xxxii+284 of the 
third. Part of the apparent increase is due to more open composition, which 
improves the appearance of the book and makes it easier to read. 

In the Einleitung, in the first part dealing with “Die horazische Satire” 
(ix-xxii) there is little change. There is less dogmatism on p. x concerning 
Livy’s account (7.2) of the Italian forms of the drama; the suggestion that 
Accius was Livy’s source (cf. Hendrickson, Am. Jour. Phil. [X, 285-311) has 
been withdrawn. Kiessling’s suggestion that Livy’s source, in writing of the 
Satura, was seeking in Latin literature an analogue to the Sdrvpo (a sug- 
gestion which has always seemed to me to have sprung from a misunder- 
standing or perversion of what O. Jahn wrote in Hermes 2. 225-26) has also 
been withdrawn. One or two other slight changes on pp. x-xi show the 
influence of the views set forth by Marx (in the Prolegomena to his Lucilius). 
On p. x Heinze refrains from stating the birth year of LuciJius (in the 3d 
edition [1906] he gave it as 180: so in 1904 Marx, Lucilius i, xxiii); on 2.1.34 
he holds that Lucilius cannot have been “‘betrichtlich jiinger als sein Freund 
Scipio (geb. 184). He seems to have overlooked the discussion of the 
matter in Sellar Roman Poets of the Republic 231, in Cichorius Untersuchungen 
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zu Lucilius 13, and in my review of Marx’ Lucilius, Am. Jour. Phil. 29. 468, n., 
471. On p. xvi the remark is repeated from the 3d edition that in Rome the 
civil wars awakened a desire to reach moral purification, which only philos- 
ophy could satisfy. This point was well made by Norden, in the Einleitung 
(p. 3) to his edition of Aeneid vi; in this desire Norden sees one explanation 
of such literary productions as Aeneid vi, in so far as that book seeks to explain 
man’s destiny after death. I should Jike to know what authority there is 
for the flat statement (xxi) that by the gift of the Sabine Farm Maecenas 
paid Horace for dedicating to him Sermones I. 

The second part of the FEinleitung (“Sprachliches und Metrisches,” 
Xxii-xxxiii) is practically identical with the corresponding pages of the pre- 
ceding edition. On xxiv, top, Serm. 2.3.1 is cited now as beginning Sic 
raro scribis (not, as in the 3d edition, Si raro scribis), a great improvement 
(Gow’s treatment of this passage shows his edition at its most prosaic worst). 
This part of the Introduction is of very great value. Yet it might have 
been made more valuable, (a) had Horace’ metrica] practices been compared 
or contrasted more fully with those of other satirists (compare the fine paper 
by Professor Smith in Wilson’s Juvenal lix-lxxii), (6) had there been added a 
general discussion of the colloquialisms in Horace. There are many good 
notes on the latter theme, but they might with profit have been brought 
together, and a reference to F. Barta’s treatise, Sprachliche Studien zu den 
Satiren des Horaz (Linz: Part I, 1897, Part II, 1881), would have helped 
many. 

Of the notes there is little room to speak in detail. Instead of making a 
detailed comparison I will offer some remarks on various points. 

Horace’ debts to Lucretius find mention in the notes. One would, 
however, like a reference to some general discussion of this point, e.g., to 
Ad. Weingaertner De Horatio Lucretii imitatore, in the Dissertationes 
philologicae Halenses 2.1-50, or to Professor W. A. Merrill’s paper, “‘On the 
Influence of Lucretius on Horace,” in the University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology I, 111-29. It may be said that in this edition of 
Horace references to the “literature” are not in general given. 

The date of the journey described in 1.5 is still given as the spring of 
37 B.c. I agree rather with the argument of Professor Kirkland (in his 
edition of 1893, based on Kiessling’s first edition), that the journey was made 
in the fall of 38. On 1. 1. 108 a curious blunder is repeated from the first 
. edition; wt avarus is explained as =wtpote avarus, and ut male sanos (Epp. 
1. 19. 3) is cited as parallel. But in the note on Epp. 1. 19. 3, in editions 1 
and 3, ut is rightly taken as ‘‘zeitlich.” The repetition of such an error 
surely shows too much reverence for the ipsissima verba of the auctor mortuus. 
In 1.1.10 sub galli cantum Heinze still regards as “‘komische Uebertreibung”’ ; 
see, however, Am. Jour. Phil. XVIII, 329-31. In 1. 10. 27 the reading and 
pointing are scilicet oblitos (so Bentley for oblitus) patriaeque patrisque Latini, 
though it is admitted that “dabei hat der Zwischensatz cum Pedius eqs. bisher 
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wenigstens eine befriedigende Erklirung nicht gefunden.” I do not under- 
stand why editors will “vex” an entirely transparent passage. If there are 
principles of interpretation at all (such as that we must proceed from the 
known to the unknown), the cum-clause shows clearly that Latine (not 
Latini) must be read and that oblitus is right. On quine putetis (1. 10. 21) 
the note merely declares that -ne has ‘‘verstiirkenden Wert: ‘wirklich,’ 
wie in plane hicine est, qui in Epidauro primus pudicitiam mihi pepulit, Plaut. 
Epid. 541 und so 6fters in der Komédie.” But to me there is a difference 
between Epid. 541, as read by Heinze (and Lindsay: but see Gray ad loc.) 
and the Horatian passage. Is the qui-clause interrogative or relative? 
Do we find “‘éfters in der Komédie” or elsewhere the asseverative -ne in a 
relative clause? Professor Elmer’s discussion of this passage in Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association XXIII (1892) xviii-xxiii, though 
sadly neglected by editors of Horace, is worth studying. 

I miss notes on various points. There is no explanation of quam sibi in 
Serm. 1.1.1. We have here a good example of syntactical fusion. Horace 
has conflated (a) ut nemo quam ei sortem vel ratio dederit vel fors obiecerit illa, 
etc., and (b) ut nemo sua sorte, seu eam ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit contentus 
vivat. This matter of syntactical fusion yet awaits investigation; for 
instances of it in Vergil see my edition of the Aeneid, Index, s.v. ‘Confusion,” 
p. 537. The note on dum ne sit te ditior alter (1. 1. 40) is not adequate. 
The translation ‘provided that,’ “‘as long as” (accepted even by Professor 
Morris) gives an illogical result. What sense is there in saying “nothing 
bars your way, provided that no one is richer than you,” seeing that he 
cannot tell whether any one else will be richer than he till all his efforts are 
done and over with? We have here a simple case of oratio obliqua; dum ne 
me sit ditior alter is modified to the Horatian form by indirect discourse. 
Plautus Cap. Prol. 32: nil pretio parsit filio dum parceret, and Livy 21. 26. 9: 
nihil, dummodo innare aquae et capere onera possent, said of the builders of 
the dugouts, are to be interpreted in like manner. triverit, 1. 1. 45, cannot, 
to my mind, be futurum exactum, in parataxis (so too Morris), unless a 
heavier stop than a comma be set after verse 45. The form is to me clearly 
subjunctive, with the oracular tone that Horace assumes elsewhere, e.g., in 
this very piece, in 73-74: Nescis quo valeat nummus, quem praebeat usum? 
Panis ematur, holus, etc.; here to me ematur is subjunctive of command, 
the sense being “Take your money and buy with it,” etc. The function 
of vel (1. 1. 49) is not well explained; it joins the question in 49 ff. to the 
question of 44; vel dic quid referat, 49, is an emotional substitute for vel quid 
refert.... ? See Classical Review X,428. The note on congestis undique 
saccis (1. 1. 70) might have been much improved, I think, by a reference to 
my note on this passage in Classical Review X, 429. Further, Heinze thinks 
the comparison ‘‘hitte ein dem captat entsprechendes inhias geheischt.”’ 
This is, I think, wrong. captat is balanced by parcere . . . . cogeris, 71-72. 
The note on ut vivam Naevius aut sic ut Nomentanus (1. 1. 100) might have 
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been improved had the editor noted, first, that Horace is fond of metaphor as 
against simile and, secondly, that here we have a metaphor followed by a 
simile, as in Epod. 1. 33-34. Cf. fortissima Tyndaridarum (1. 1. 100), rusticus 
expectat (Epp. 1. 2. 42). To speak of ut as omitted before Naevius (Heinze, 
Palmer) is to spoil a fine practice of Horace. The note on ut avarus (1. 1. 108) 
might have profited from an examination of my discussion of this verse in 
Am. Jour. Phil. XVIII, 332-34; Heinze still regards ut avarus as = utpote avarus. 
He is right in reading qui nemo, but he is wrong, I think, in saying that 
Horace, not being a psychological investigator, will not trouble himself to 
give an answer to his question here. He does give the answer; he drifts 
into the answer imperceptibly in 110 ff., to state it more clearly in 118 ff. 
(I am glad to see that Heinze here disregards the discussion of this passage 
by Professor Postgate in Classical Review XV, 302-3). 

On many other points I have comments I should like to make. What 
lover of Horace has not? Sed ohe iam satis est; I would not be accounted 
a Crispinus. The matters discussed above belong to the realm of the 
subjective; if I am right, they are egregio inspersi corpore naevi. 

CHarLEs Knapp 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. By SaMUEL 
Batt PuaTNerR. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1911. $3. 


After a lapse of seven years Mr. Platner’s useful manual appears in a 
new edition. The enlargement is fortunately not great. The first edition 
had 514 pages; the second has 538, the typographical scheme remaining 
unchanged. A comparison of the two issues reveals a very large number of 
small improvements in phraseology and corrections of erroneous or unprecise 
statements, besides the to-be-expected changes due to the advancement of 
investigation since the first edition was published. The author appears 
to have kept track of all publications in the field during this interval, and 
to have made them available for his purposes by proper intellectual digestion. 
The mass of footnotes that make the book particularly valuable for purposes 
of study has been considerably enriched. Naturally enough the unadorned 
style that made the work appear a somewhat labored effort in the first 
instance has not vanished. Perhaps it were a counsel of perfection to 
utter even a longing for such a consummation. The apiarian virtues of 
industry and precision are perhaps after all the crowning virtues for such a 
work. Mr. Platner in his discussion of the early days of Rome still clings 
with puritan stubbornness to his earlier espoused Richterian doctrines. The 
present reviewer, in his less rigid regard for his mumpsimus, must be per- 
mitted to lament that his friend still labors to swallow the camel of belief in a 
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lineal Palatium-Septimontium-Quadripartite-Servian development, still pro- 
fesses faith (why ?) in the prodigiously inconsistent notion that the original 
Servian wall ran outside of the Aventine, while the Servian pomerium ran 
inside of the hill, and still finds the exclusion of the Aventine from the 
pomerium until the reign of Claudius an unsolved mystery. Well, the book 
is in the reviewer’s judgment a very good book after all, and he consoles 
himself with the thought that there is little enough unreasoned faith to be 
found on this present earth of ours. KE. T. M. 


XII Panegyrici Latini post Aemilium Baehrensium iterum recensuit 
GuILieLMus BarHRENS. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. 


Emil Baehrens in his edition of the Latin Panegyrists published in 1874, 
and in his Rheinisches Museum article, effected a distinct and welcome advance 
in our knowledge of the text. It has been reserved for his son after these 
many years to accomplish the pious task of supplementing and carrying 
on still further the elder man’s work in this direction. Wilhelm Baehrens 
laid the foundation of his new recension of the Panegyrici in his Groningen 
Doctor’s dissertation of last year (Panegyricorum Latinorum editionis nouae 
praefatio maior. Accedit Plinii Panegyricus exemplar editionis), in which 
among other things he emphasizes the high value of the Harleian codex 
as well as that of Upsala for the reconstitution of the lost archetype. He 
also dealt with the application of the at present extremely popular, newly 
revived “‘science”’ of clausulae to the text of the Panegyrists. These studies 
have now issued in the new edition of his father’s book. A critical estimate 
of the work is forbidden in this place by exigencies of space. We can only 
express a general appreciative welcome, partly, to be sure, for the father’s 
sake, but also because of the son’s own merits. 

But on the general question of the clausulae-passion the present writer 
must be pardoned for a feeling of something more than hesitation about its 
ultimate usefulness. Such investigation has appealed to many young 
scholars, partly no doubt because it offers a ready and simple means toward 
the composition of a “study.” But the attempt to make a statistical science 
out of the matter would, I imagine, cause Cicero and Quintilian to smile. 
With what pain do we perceive that the ancients themselves do not con- 
sistently obey their own rules, or what we choose to exalt into the position 
of rules!’ And when it comes to such assurance as the proposition to amend 
an otherwise faultless text in the face of unanimous MS authority in order to 
make it conform to a postulated rule of clausulae, it is surely time to sound a 
retreat. I have often thought that a little mathematical study of permu- 
tations and probabilities, and the application thereof to the Latin tongue, 
might considerably calm the present-day enthusiasm of some of our 
“investigators.” K. T. M. 
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Aratus and Theocritus. By Augustus TABER Murray. Reprinted 
from the Matzke Memorial Volume, Leland Stanford Junior 
University Publications (October, 1911), pp. 139-47. 


The chief value of Wilamowitz’ discussion of the identity of Aratus in 
Theocritus is in its destructive rather than constructive conclusions; Wilamo- 
witz made it dangerous to draw important chronological and other inferences 
from the identification of Aratus with the poet of the Phaenomena; accord- 
ingly scholars wisely, I think, have abandoned such inferences. Professor 
Murray may properly suggest that Wilamowitz’ positive contention that 
Aratus is an obscure Coan friend of Theocritus is far from inevitable, but he 
has hardly succeeded in re-establishing the old view. The chief new material 
is a collection from Theocritus of passages bearing on the constellations 
which the writer thinks reveal a sympathy with the practical standpoint 
of Aratus, but the imposing list of authors of works called Phaenomena 
given in an anonymous life of Aratus (among them several Hellenistic writers, 
including Alexander the Aetolian, also a contemporary and, perhaps, friend 
of Theocritus) does not make such material particularly convincing. The 
argument from probability is legitimate and alluring, but the chronological 
issues from the identification of Aratus with the poet are too important to 
be based upon such a foundation. 


Henry W. PRESCOTT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CuHIcAaGo 





